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Are your seniors 
oriented to Military Service? 


Topay’s seniors are tomorrow’s service- 
men. Military service can be made a re- 
warding experience, both psychologically 
and vocationally, if students are aware 
of their Army opportunities. Knowledge 
of what the Army has to offer is one of 
the keys to service adjustment. You owe 
it to your students to acquaint them with 
the following facts of Army life. 


Did you know that: 


e@ The Army wants every young man and woman 
at least to graduate from high school before 
considering enlistment ? 

@ High school graduates may enlist directly for 
any one of over 100 technical courses for which 
they may be qualified? 

@ Army service offers an educational and pro- 
ductive career? 


e Army technical training provides the finest 
education for civilian careers? 


@ The Army provides excellent environment for: 
psychological maturation; character develop- 
ment; educational development ? 


AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF — 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for 
High School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher ond library use only) 

High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 

Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 

Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet! 

Straight Talk About Staying in School 
(Student booklet) 

Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 
Army technical courses for which high school grad- 
vates may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS — 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which 
portrays problems of high school youth about 
to enter service and advice given them by their 
counselor). May be obtained free of charge 
by contacting nearest Army Recruiting Office 
or by writing to: 

The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D.C. Attn: AGSN-P 


= All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can 
get additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 


The Occupational Handbook, 
U. 8. yoy 


ight Talk About Stayi 
py 


Oo High School Youth and 
Opportunities Ahead 


The U.S. Army Talks to Youth [(] Women’s Army Corps 


“POSITION ~ 


0 The Army and Your Education 00 Reserved For You 
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Hew Outstanding 
McGraw-Hill Sooke 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS New Third Edition 
By HENRY A. BOWMAN, Stephens College, McGraw-Hill Series in 
Sociology and Anthropology. 562 pages, $7.00 (text edition 
available) 
Here is a careful revision that brings all data and theoretical material up to 
date. The book is designed for functional courses in marriage education, pri- 
marily on the college freshman or sophomore level. The work is a personalized, 
positive approach to the problems which students face in preparing for marriage, 
and helps them develop a philosophy, form correct aan, and make right 


choices in this preparation. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY Second Edition 
By Ray E. BABER, Pomona College. McGraw-Hill Series in So- 
ciology and Anthropology. 721 pages, $6.00 
A major revision of a leader in the field. The text and all statistics have been 
brought up-to-date while retaining the essential purpose and scope. It offers 
an analysis of social interactions involved in finding a mate, adjusting to 
marriage problems, and achieving a satisfactory relationship between parent and 
child. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
GUIDANCE SERVICES New Second Edition 


By EDWARD C. ROEBER, University of Michigan, GLENN E. SMITH, 
Michigan State Department of Public Instruction, and C. E. 
ERICKSON, Michigan State College. McGraw-Hill Practical Guid- 
ance Series. Ready in April 
This complete guide, thoroughly revised, offers a wealth of practical, specific, 
and detailed suggestions for the school guidance program. It can be used 
either in instituting such a program or in evaluating and improving present 
guidance services. Modern guidance concepts and current practices are incor- 
porated throughout. This is no mere philosophical discussion of counseling and 
guidance but a detailed and informative analysis of the purposes, problems, and 
personnel of the program. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
New Second Edition 


By EDWIN E. GHISELLI and CLARENCE W. BROWN, University of 
California, Berkeley.--McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. Ready 
in March. 506 pages, $6.00 
Provides a comprehensive treatment of personnel and industrial psychology, 
and information relative to principles and procedures bearing on the more 
effective utilization of manpower. This second edition has been thoroughly 
revised and contains new chapters on selection and classification of workers 
and on social factors in industry. Principles rather than practices are empha- 
sized throughout, and the im mye of empirical verifications is stressed. 
for copies on approval 
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WASHINGTON 


New report: A picture of phenomenal economic growth in this 
country during next ten years is shown in materials prepared for 
Joint Committee on Economic Report by staff committee. Estimates 
were based on assumption that there would be no prolonged re— 
cession, major depression, war, or other serious international 
complications. 

Population growth: Total population for United States in 
1965 is estimated at 190 million, compared with about 160 million 
in 1953. This tremendous population growth is expected to be 
basis of prosperity ahead. Total labor force in 1965 is likely 
to be about 79 million, compared with 67 million in 1953. Un- 
employment is arbitrarily assumed to be about 3 million and 
another 3 million are assumed to be in armed services. This would 
mean total civilian employment of 73 million in 1965 compared 
to 61.9 million in 1953. 

Agriculture down: About 5.5 million persons are assumed 
to be employed in agriculture compared to 6.7 million in 1953, a 
continuation of long-term downtrend. 

Government up: About 7.5 million persons will be in civil- 
ian government (including federal, state, and local) compared 
to 5.9 million in 1953. This implies about same number of federal 
employees but an increase in state and local government employees 
in such activities as education and highway development, as 
population growth results in need for more employees to carry 
out existing government services. 

Non-farm jobs up: About 60 million persons, compared to 
49.3 million in 1953, are assumed to be engaged in private non- 
agricultural industries. 

Hours of work down: Average annual hours per man in private 
industry are assumed to decline about 0.8 per cent per year. This 
might mean, for example, decline in private non-agricultural in- 
dustries of about 4 hours a week between 1953 and 1965, or in- 
crease in vacation and holidays by about 20 to 25 days per year, 
or some combination of these alternatives, adding up to about 200 
fewer hours of work per year per man. 

Productivity up: In agriculture, output per man-hour may 
increase 3 per cent per year. This assumes continued increase 
in mechanization, improvements in plant and animal breeding, use 
of antibiotics and increased use of improved fertilizers. In 
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private non-agricultural industries output per man—hour may climb 
about 2.5 per cent per year. 

Total national production potential: This study assumes a 
potential gross national product for 1965 of about 535 billion 
dollars. In other words, total value of all goods and services 
produced in this country would soar 50 per cent above present 
rates, assuming that prices stay at 1953 level. 


CHILD LABOR 


Annual report: National Child Labor Committee, private 
organization chartered by act of Congress, reached these conclu- 
sions in report for 1954: 

Exploitation: Hundreds of thousands of children, many 10 
years or even younger, are working on nation's crops when they 
should be in school or at play. 

School drop-outs: Nearly half of those who enter high 
school drop out before they graduate. 

Employment of young workers: Close to 2 million young 
people 14 to 17 years of age were working full-time or part-time 
during past school year and nearly 3 million during summer vaca- 
tion. Highest percentages of youth in these ages working ranged 
from 20 to 27 per cent in these agricultural states: South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Georgia, Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Wyoming, Wisconsin, Idaho, North Carolina, 


Alabama, Kansas, Colorado, Montana. Lowest percentages, ranging 
from 9 to 12 per cent, were in West Virginia, New York, New Jer- 
sey, District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, Maine, California, Con- 
necticut. 


THE OLDER WORKER 


Aging of population: Since 1900 total population of country 
has more than doubled. But number of persons between 45 and 64 
has tripled, and those 65 and over have quadrupled. Percentage 
of those 45 and over shot up from 18 per cent in 1900 to 29 per 
cent in 1953. You can expect further increase of about 40 per 
cent in next 20 years. By 1975 there will be 21 million people 
in this country 65 and over. 

Job opportunities limited: Orders placed with local public 
employment offices set upper age limits in about 50 to 75 per 
cent of cases, depending on local area. It's usually 45 for men 
and 35 for women. Although about one-third of all applicants for 
work at employment offices are 45 and over, they represent only 
about 14 per cent of total placements made by employment services. 
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HOW EFFECTIVE ARE OUR 


Student Personnel Programs? 


HROUGHOUT THE history of man, undoubt- 

edly, and certainly during the present 
age of scientific emphasis, we have heard 
questions such as, “How good is the prod- 
uct?” or “How well is the job being done?” 
We spend considerable time, for example, 
comparing the over-all performance and the 
ability “to take it” of our automobiles. 
Competing manufacturers of various items 
spend much energy, time, and money in 
study relative to the quality of their prod- 
ucts. 

In many walks of life—business, industry, 
the military, science, and to an increasing 
extent in education—“research” and “eval- 
uation” are established as both necessary 
and meaningful to the health of the ac- 
tivity. Unfortunately there has not been 
an appreciation of the value of such, at 
least to the same degree, in the fields of 
human relations. To be sure, the greater 
ease by which certain techniques of re- 
search and evaluation may be applied to 
other areas may account for their greater 
usage. The fact remains, however, that all 
too little use has been made in student per- 
sonnel work, for example, of systematic 
approaches to research and evaluation. As 
student personnel workers, we have been 
too prone to rely upon “catch-as-catch-can” 
approaches to evaluation of our programs. 
Such need not be the case, however. With 
considerable spade work already accom- 
plished, and with an increasing amount of 
attention being given to the subject, we 
can utilize systematic and empirically- 
established approaches, and discover more 
valid answers to the question, “How well 
are our programs functioning?” 

For purposes of the present discussion, 


Rosert B. Kamm is Dean of Students at Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


definitions of “research” and “evaluation,” 
as presented by Wrenn! shall be used. He 
points out that research is broader than 
evaluation, including all attempts in which 
data are systematically collected in a man- 
ner that takes sampling and measurement 
errors into account, the data are analyzed, 
and from such analysis generalizations are 
drawn. Evaluation is defined as a par- 
ticularized form of research, in which cri- 
teria are always utilized, against which the 
performance of the function is measured 
or judged. 

The emphasis of the present discussion 
is one of what is now being done by way 
of research and evaluation of student per- 
sonnel programs, as well as one of what 
more can be done. With little attention to 
the theoretical, and with major emphasis 
on that which has utility, it is hoped that 
the student personnel administrator will 
receive help from these data, as he evalu- 
ates his program. 

This paper is written primarily for the 
chief student personnel administrator of 
a college or university. It is geared par- 
ticularly to be meaningful to him as he 
thinks in terms of his total program. Little 
mention is made of evaluation of specific 
student personnel areas per se. Rather, 
techniques and approaches which relate to 
the total program receive most attention. 

This article is, therefore, rather specific 
in its scope and intent. It is not an “all- 
out” effort to cover the fields of research 
and evaluation. 

There is no attempt in this paper to 
comprehensively review related literature. 
Only as publications have meaning in terms 


1C. Gilbert Wrenn, Student Personnel Work in 
College. New York. The Ronald Press Company, 
1951, pp. 476-478. 
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of the major emphasis on what is actually 
done are they discussed. 

For a general discussion of research and 
evaluation of student personnel programs, 
the reader is referred to Chapter 17 of Stu- 
dent Personnel Work in College Rather 
than to repeat certain of the same data and 
concepts, the reader is urged to study 
Wrenn’s discussion of the subject. This 
covers such areas as, (1) the nature of re- 
search and evaluation, (2) typical research 
and evaluation in student personnel, (3) 
criteria and method in evaluation, (4) the 
control of sampling factors, (5) some useful 
approaches in evaluation, and (6) a sum- 
mary of evaluation principles. A listing 
of selected references concludes Wrenn’s 


presentation, providing for those readers, 
desiring such, additional opportunities for 
study in the field. 

The reader is especially urged to study 
the sections on “Criteria and Method in 
Evaluation” and “The Control of Sampling 


Factors.” In order to have confidence in 
one’s findings it is imperative that research 
and evaluation be conducted on a sound 
basis. Wrenn's discussion relative to meth- 
odology is helpful, as is his discussion of 
problems in establishing criteria for use in 
evaluation. 


Current Activities in Research and 
Evaluation 


What are the kinds and the extent of 
research and evaluation currently carried 


* Ibid., pp. 475-508. 


on by student personnel administrators 
throughout the country? Some forty se- 
lected chief student personnel administra- 
tors from large and small institutions, both 
public and private, were contacted to find 
out what they are now doing on their own 
campuses. They were asked such specific 
questions as: What special techniques (ex- 
perimental, systematic, or otherwise) are 
you using? Upon what basis do you formu- 
late judgments relative to the worth of 
your services? How do you, in your own 
mind and for your own satisfaction, arrive 
at a decision whether or not this or that 
aspect of your program is good or bad? 

Respondents were asked to enumerate 
their various approaches to evaluation, and 
to present, in addition, information rela- 
tive to: from whom they gather the data; 
how they gather the data; and how success- 
ful they regard their efforts to be. 

The data received indicate a wide dis- 
parity among administrators, both as to the | 
importance they attach to the need for re- 
search and evaluation, and as to what is 
actually being done. For the most part, 
there is little done by way of a repeated and 
systematic approach to research and evalu- 
ation. There were some exceptions, such 
as the following report to the writer, and 
here presented verbatum: 


1. Admissions: In our admissions program we have 
conducted studies of the high school grade aver- 
age and college aptitude test results in relation 
to success in the first year of college. We have 
conducted these studies in order to determine 
the effectiveness of setting a critical minimum 
score on the college aptitude test and high school 
grade distribution. 

. Registration: We are continuously evaluating 
our plan of registering students through sample 
opinion studies of the faculty and students. We 
are continuously checking on such matters as 
the amount of time students wait in lines, the 
adviser’s loads, and the effectiveness of faculty 
program planning. In meetings of the student 
personnel staff once a month we survey the ef- 
fectiveness of registration activities. 


What is being done in the area of evaluation? 
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. Testing: We study the reactions of the various 
counselors to the battery of tests we now employ. 
We also check on the students’ interest in the 
various tests. 

. Medical Service: We conduct both formal and 
informal opinion studies of faculty and students’ 
reactions to the medical service. At the end of 
each year we analyze the report on the case load 
of the health service. 

. Student Activities and Organizations: We have 
conducted a school-wide study on the participa- 
tion of all students in student activities. Part of 
the study included determining the relationship 
between participation in such activities and 
college grades. We study the number of students 
participating in the various activities and organ- 
izations, as well as make opinion studies of both 
faculty and students. 

. Placement: We are continuously checking on 
the employer reaction to our service as well as 
the students seeking placement. We keep a 
careful record of all placement activities and 
analyze it at the end of each year. Our part- 
time student employment is part of our place- 
ment service and this is evaluated through em- 
ployer contacts and student opinion informally 
ascertained. 

. Living Accomodations: We are right now con- 
ducting a personal house-to-house,survey of all 
non-campus living arrangements. Approximately 
ninety per cent of our students live off-campus. 
We conduct from time to time student opinion 
studies of our housing accommodations. A Mas- 
ter’s candidate made a study a year ago of the 
academic achievement of dormitory versus off- 
campus residents. 

. Counseling: We keep a daily tally of all inter- 
views classified as td type. These are sum- 
marized at the end of the year and certain anal- 
yses made. We conduct studies of the opinions 
of both faculty and students who were told their 
standardized test scores during a thirty minute 
interview. 


Most of those who replied indicated that 
one or more of the above efforts were being 
carried out on their campuses, but no other 
respondent described a program as compre- 
hensive. 

In common with the above, most respond- 
ents indicated that faculty and student 
opinions are utilized, although only in a 
few cases is a systematic effort made to as- 
certain such. More often casual remarks 
are utilized in formulating judgments rela- 
tive to the value of a service. The short- 
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comings of such a procedure are apparent, 
and one must be careful in making judg- 
ments which do not represent a cross-section 
of opinion. 

The use of reactions of parents and the 
reactions of employers (for the placement 
area) was also mentioned by a number of 
the respondents. 

The extent of usage by students of per- 
sonnel services is a criterion utilized by 
most institutions in evaluating their pro- 
grams. Especially is this technique used 
at time of budget request and justification! 
Here again, however, there is danger in 
placing too much faith in this approach, 
for the popularity of a service may or may 
not have direct relationship to the quality 
of service. Only as such data are consid- 
ered along with other evaluative data can 
they have meaning. 

Self-evaluation by members of the pro- 
fessional student personnel staff is carried 
on at a number of institutions. Both in- 
formal and systematic approaches are uti- 
lized in conducting the internal audit. The 
use of staff meetings for discussion relative 
to evaluation was mentioned by several 
respondents. 

On a number of campuses, advisory com- 
mittees—some faculty and some student in 
make-up—exist for continuous critical study 
of the student personnel program. 

The conduct of an external audit by out- 
side specialists in the field was mentioned 
by several administrators. Sometimes of 
an informal nature, and occasionally of a 
systematic nature, leaders in student per- 
sonnel work and representatives of accredit- 
ing bodies visit the campus and study the 
extent and quality of services. Through 
the compilation and study of data relative 
to extent of service areas; extent of student 
usage; reactions of students, faculty, and 
professional staff; and qualifications of pro- 
fessional staff, a rather comprehensive ap- 
proach to evaluation is carried out. The 
advantage of the external audit over the 
internal audit, of course, is the greater de- 
gree of objectivity which should result when 
an outsider evaluates, rather than one who 
has “a stake in the results.” 
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Considerable emphasis is placed on per- 
sonnel evaluation at a number of institu- 
tions. One respondent stated: 


I have assumed that if our faculty and adminis- 
tration has deemed that a student personnel service 
should be established, that the purposes of this 
service are clearly delineated, and election of staff 
members has been careful, and that students and 
faculty members report satisfaction from the serv- 
ice, that the service must be adequately performing 
its function. 


The need for careful initial selection of 
staff personnel is pointed out above. The 
respondent states further his concern “to 
develop a staff whose vision of their contri- 
butions and responsibilities encompasses the 
total possibilities of their program.” 

Another administrator reported relative 
to use of this approach at an institution 
where he was formerly employed: 


We attacked this problem through personnel 
evaluation. We were of the opinion that the pro- 
ductiveness of a student personnel program was in 
direct proportions to the abilities and personalities 
of the staff. 


Considerable research and evaluation of 
the admissions, counseling, and testing pro- 
grams were reported. One respondent 
wrote: 


Our efforts at evaluation have been centered 
largely about the selection and admissions process. 
We have used during the past six years the Coop- 
erative Achievement Tests in English, social studies, 
mathematics, and natural science as an entrance 
battery and we have produced differential predic- 
tion tables for the various colleges and subject 
matter areas of the university. We have a great 
deal of evidence to show that we can select with 
considerable efficiency the students who are likely to 
succeed in the various areas of the university. 

We've also made several attempts to evaluate 
the counseling process, We know that the multiple 
R for the total English score, the science score, 
and the high school grade point average versus the 
first quarter grade point average for students who 
are counseled at this university is about 0.70. We 
know that by counseling and registration advising 
we can reduce this correlation to zero for students 
on the lower end of the scale. We also know that 
we lose half of our student population between 
the freshman year and graduation and we know 
that half of these students leave the university 
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with grade point averages of 2 (C) or above. We 
are trying now to reduce this dropout rate of 25 
per cent for students who are succeeding. 


Still another approach to evaluation is 
the follow-up study, for the purpose of de- 
termining changes which may be attribu- 
table to experience with a particular service. 
The presence of many uncontrolled vari- 
ables, all of which may have contributed to 
the changes, makes the drawing of valid and 
meaningful conclusions difficult in this type 
of study. 

The use of the experimental approach to 
research and evaluation holds much prom- 
ise, and yet there are limitations, as pointed 
out in the following statement received from 
a student personnel administrator: 


Ours is a tough field in which to do the kind of 
basic research that needs to be done, because it is 
so difficult to establish controlled groups. When 
there is a problem in sight, any of us feels an ob- 
ligation to work into it with a student and help 
to affect a solution. By so doing, we destroy for 
ourselves the potentialities of research because we 
have no criterion groups against which to measure. 
I have often wanted to create a short experimental 
situation in which we might screen out students 
coming with problems to a Counseling Service, for 
example, and counsel only half of them and leave 
the other half for a controlled group and follow 
them through for a year or so to see what happens. 
But, as you well know, this type of thing is vir- 
tually impossible to accomplish. I have in mind 
the possibility of shortly getting someone to work 
on a thesis to study a group of students who do re- 
ceive counseling and try to match them up on a 
person-to-person basis with another group who 
make no effort to contact the Counseling Service 
and see if we find anything of significance in a 
number of directions. 


With the exception of the counseling 
area, the experimental approach has had 
little or no use. The writer is not aware 
of experimental approaches, for example, 
in evaluating the dormitory experience, the 
placement service, the financial aids pro- 
gram, the student activities program—to 


mention but a few other areas. Un- 
doubtedly, the major consideration in limit- 
ing the use of the experimental approach 
is the difficulty in establishing appropriate 
control groups. 
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This discussion of what is being done 
could continue. The literature provides 
additional orientation, including consider- 
able discussion of the experimental ap- 
proach as applied to the counseling and 
testing areas. In addition to references al- 
ready mentioned, the reader is referred to 
Froehtich’s monograph entitled Evaluating 
Guidance Procedures.® 


Some Systematic Approaches to 
Evaluation 


In approaching research and evaluation 
of student personnel programs a first ap- 
proach might well be one of a quantitative 
nature. Utilizing some such definitive state- 
ment as that provided by the American 
Council on Education, and described by 
Williamson,‘ it is possible to devise a syste- 
matic check list or score-card to use in de- 
termining the extent or quantity of services 
provided. Gardner,’ and Haggerty and 


Brumbaugh® have provided meaningful 
leadership in the use of this approach. 
More recently, Wrenn and Kamm, with 
the assistance of a graduate class in student 
personnel work at the University of Min- 


nesota,? have combined with the score-card 
approach an opportunity to indicate a judg- 
ment as to philosophy of the institution rel- 
ative to its specific service areas. To be 
used by outside evaluators who are well 
versed in student personnel work, a series 
of work sheets for 14 commonly accepted 
and well-defined student personnel areas 
are provided. 


* Clifford P. Froehlich, Evaluating Guidance Pro- 
cedures. Washington D. C., Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Miscellaneous Bulletin 
No. 3310, January, 1949. 
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Another example of the evaluative sur- 
vey is the one used in the four-year pro- 
gram of expert consultation visits to cam- 
puses, a program sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Student Personnel Work of the 
American Council on Education, and fi- 
nanced by the Hazen Foundation. In brief, 
consultants were called in to tell an institu- 
tion what kind of a personnel program it 
had, in the judgment of the consultant, and 
what was needed to improve its effective- 
ness. 

As mentioned earlier, a rather widely used 
approach to evaluation is to secure student 
or “consumer” reaction to the services. The 
writer has described such an evaluative in- 
ventory to be administered to a random 
sample of at least 200 students of a given 
university or college population. The 
form is based upon the principle that if 
several pertinent questions about a particu- 
lar student personnel service are asked of a 
sufficiently large random sample of the local 
college population, a valid indication of the 
worth of a service to those students will be 
available. 

Sixty questions, five for each of twelve 
different commonly accepted service areas, 
comprise the form. The items in each area 
have been designed with the thoughts of 
achieving (1) the maximum coverage and 
(2) the best possible representation of the 
service, using a minimum number of ques- 
tions. 

It is felt that the use of the form not only 
helps to point out certain program weak- 
nesses, so far as students are concerned, but 
also may suggest the degree of success of 
the institution in communicating to stu- 
dents the program offered. 

Mahler, in his doctoral study at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was concerned with 
the extent to which faculty opinion and 
student opinion could be utilized in evalu- 
ating student personnel programs. He de- 
vised a 60-item inventory for use by both 
students and staff. Using Rackham’s Stu- 


“Robert B. Kamm, “An Inventory of Student Re- 
action to Student Personnel Services,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, Vol. 10, Fall, 1950, 
Part Il, pp. 537-544. 
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dent Personnel Services Inventory® as a 
criterion instrument for his study, Mahler's 
form was administered to a sample of stu- 
dents and the total faculty membership of 
four institutions. It was found that on six 
of ten scales (Counseling, Discipline, Extra- 
Curricular Activities, Health Service, Ad- 
ministration, and Orientation) both faculty 
and student ratings as to the adequacy of 
the student personnel services agreed closely 
with the independent evaluation of the 
same personnel services. 

One of the most meaningful steps ahead 
in evaluation of student personnel pro- 
grams has been the contribution of Rack- 
ham,! to which referral was made above. 
Attacking the difficult problem of estab- 
lishing stable and meaningful criteria 
against which to check the effectiveness of 
services, Rackham submitted tentative lists 
of criteria to 381 colleges. From this com- 
pleted list of criteria, a 225-item rating scale 
was constructed covering fifteen recognized 
areas of student personnel work. 

This rating scale was then submitted to 
ten national leaders in college personnel 
work, who were asked to weight the rela- 
tive importance of each item and its sub- 
parts to the total personnel program. The 
combined ratings, as given by the ten 
judges, were used to assign weights to each 
item, indicating the desirability of the serv- 
ice represented by each item being included 
in the total personnel program. This com- 
pleted instrument is designed to be filled 
out by the student personnel worker, or an 
independent observer. The completion of 
the Rackham inventory on a particular 
campus should give the college official an 
indication of how closely his program ap- 
proximates the “ideal” program. (“Ideal” 
is defined in terms of what a group of ex- 
perts believe should be included in a pro- 
gram.) 

A recent contribution in the field of stu- 
dent personnel program evaluation is a 
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brochure entitled Evaluation Aids, pre- 
pared in 1953 by the Commission on Pro- 
gram and Practices Evaluation’ of the 
National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators. The materials were pre- 
pared in answer to the question: “What 
can we provide for the membership of 
NASPA which will be of most help now?” 
The brochure is an attempt to summarize 
various data in such a manner as to have 
practical significance in the evaluation of 
student personnel programs. 

The brochure consists of two parts—a 
manual which emphasizes the need for a 
systematic approach to evaluation, and 
which explains the background and use of 
the materials. This is followed by twenty 
sets of data relative to the various areas of 
the student personnel program which might 
be evaluated. Included for each of the 
twenty areas are a statement relative to the 
area to be evaluated, a statement of objec- 
tives for the area, a listing of criteria use- 
ful ins evaluation of the area, sources to 
utilize in evaluation of the area, and tech- 
niques to be employed in evaluation of the 
area. 

Intended to have meaning for both the 
large institution and the small, and de- 
signed to aid in evaluating one area of 
service, or as many as twenty separate areas, 
the uniqueness of Evaluation Aids lies in 
its flexibility. 

Undoubtedly there are currently under 
study and in use additional approaches to 
systematic appraisal of student personne! 
programs. It is hoped that such will be 
presented and shared with student person- 
nel administrators. 


Summary 


Research and evaluation need to be as 
much a part of the student personnel pro- 
gram as the services themselves. In order 
to know how well we are serving the needs 


"Members of the 1952-1953 Commission were: 
I. Clark Davis, Southern Illinois University; L. Dale 
Faunce, State University of lowa; J. H. Julian, 
University of South Dakota; Edward Voldseth, 
Drake University; E. G. Williamson, University of 
Minnesota; Robert B. Kamm, Chairman, Drake 
University. 
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of students it is necessary for us periodically 
to critically study and analyze our pro- 
grams. 

It is not necessary to rely upon guess 
work as we study our offerings. Sources 
and techniques are available to us which 
permit us to systematically, and to an in- 
creasing extent experimentally, carry on re- 
search and evaluation. The use of sound 
methodology and careful statistical analysis, 
combined with empirically proved ap- 
proaches, assures us of valid answers to 
the question, “How good are our pro- 
grams?” 

The present paper has dealt with what 
is now being done, as well as to suggest what 


out what may now be done by way of re- 
search and evaluation of our programs. 

Much additional attention needs to be 
given to the subject. Holding most promise 
for the future is an increased use of the ex- 
perimental approach, not only for the coun- 
seling area, but for other student person- 
nel service areas, as well. 

There is need for all student personnel 
administrators to repeatedly and systemati- 
cally study their programs, utilizing the 
data and techniques which are available. 
There is need for communication among 
student personnel workers relative to re- 
search and evaluation being carried out, 
and by what means. 


Through such efforts our profession will 


further might be done. The intent has 
continue to move ahead. 


been to be practical—to specifically point 


SOUTHERN REGION OF NAGSCT MEETS IN BILOXI 


The Buena Vista Hotel at Biloxi, Mississippi, was the scene of the 
NAGSCT meeting (Southern Region), October 29 to 30, 1954, with 
Mississippi as Host State and W. T. Garner as Host Chairman. Thirty 
members from nine states and Leonard Miller, formerly of the U. S. 
Office of Education, attended. The theme of the meeting was “Research 
and Evaluation” with emphasis on improving che scope and effectiveness 
of guidance services. A sidelight on guidance here and abroad was a 
report by Dolph Camp of his experiences while visiting England under 
the auspices of Reading University. 

Major features of the conference included a review of the work of the 
Guidance Study Committee of the Southern States Work Conference; 
a summary of research on the effectiveness of guidance and counseling, 
with discussions of issues and problems of research; and a summary by 
states of guidance progress and problems in the Southern Region. 

The conference recommended that the U. S. Office of Education appoint 
a committee to work with regional representatives of NAGSCT on the 
preparation of a booklet to serve as a guide for collecting comparable 
data on counseling and guidance services; recommended that the work 
of revising the counselor competency manuals be continued, with consider- 
ation to be given to setting up standards for practicum courses; passes 
resolutions to the effect that a guidance representative be appointed in 
the U. S. Office of Education and that Vocational Division funds be 
earmarked for guidance services; and recommended that the possibility 
of joint regional meetings with other divisions of APGA be investigated 
with a view to cutting dewn on out-of-state travel. 
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ATHEWSON [4], in a previous issue of 
this Journal, has urged a broader ap- 
plication of guidance to the school program: 
a shift of the spotlight “from problem- 
counseling to an evaluation-of-experience 
form of counseling in which planned ex- 
periences and associated counseling would 
be intimately linked.” The present article, 
drawing on implications of a recent investi- 
gation, points up a specific area in which 
the counselor may be able to meet the needs 
of the students more efficiently and directly 
through a broader role than he customarily 
fills as a problem doctor. 

The area is that of the effectiveness of 
the interactions of young people with their 
companions in the social situation. Getting 
along with one’s peers and social acceptance 
are desirable states in a society of social 
beings. Exclusion or rejection can lead to 
concerns which lower efficiency of operation 
in other areas of life. The development of 
social skills in a youngster would therefore 
seem to be desirable. 

Many writers including Wolberg [6], 
Conklin [3], Burgess [2], and Blos [7] have 
emphasized the importance of the home in 
the development of these social skills. This 
writer's investigation part of a twenty- 
year longitudinal study,' has provided fac- 
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*The Career Pattern Study, which is being car- 
ried on in Middletown, N. Y., under the sponsor- 
ship of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, with Donald E. Super as director. 
The study is designed to observe and record the 
educational and vocational progress of a generation 
of boys from the age of thirteen until they attain 
the age of thirty-five, together with the factors 
which may affect their development. 
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The General Counselor And 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


by CHARLES F. WARNATH 


‘and family relationships. 


tual support for this contention. Significant 
relationships have been shown to exist be- 
tween social effectiveness within peer groups 
Social effective- 
ness was measured by scores on the Guess 
Who Test. The operationally defined fac- 
tors of family relationship studied were 
“family cohesiveness” and “adolescent inde- 
pendence”; these were measured by analyz- 
ing and scoring interviews with ninth grade 
boys. No significant relationships were 
found between peer-judged social effective- 
ness and socio-economic status, high school 
marks, height and weight, age, verbal abil- 
ity, or personal problems. 

The results add evidence to the argu- 
ment that social acceptability, possession of 
admired traits, social effectiveness, or what- 
ever it is in the youngster which, when 
measured, gives an index of the quality of 
his social contacts, is not so much a func- 
tion of his physical or mental development 
as it is a function of something in his psy- 
chological equipment. They tend to sup- 
port the contention that the ability to make 
positive impressions on one’s peers derives 
from the family. 

More specifically, those boys who are 
held in esteem by their classmates generally 
report more activities with members of 
their family, give more instances of warm 
and friendly feelings of family members 
for each other, are permitted to participate 
more freely in activities outside of the home, 
and conduct themselves more like adults 
than do the boys who are perceived by their 


How can he give more effective service? 
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classmates as possessing unattractive traits 
or who are completely overlooked by their 
classmates. The home seems to be the seat 
of learning for the development of social 
skills and, perhaps, of the desire to par- 
ticipate in activities with other individuals. 

What is the counselor's role under these 
conditions? Using one approach, the coun- 
selor might pinpoint the children who are 
having difficulty in making an adjustment 
to their peer group and work with them 
individually. In the practical situation 
such an expenditure of time is next to im- 
possible. Counseling the failing, aggressive, 
or demanding children already consumes 
more time than the counselor can afford 
without his looking for a greater case load 
among the withdrawn, quiet, or passive 
boys and girls—they aren't giving anyone 
any trouble. Moreover, the poorly inte- 
grated student is the product of his family 
and earlier school experience and his mal- 
adjustment is well developed by the time 
that the counselor encounters him. 

The approach of the general counselor 
appears to offer a more efficient approach 
to the problem than reliance on individual 
counseling alone. He should be prepared 
to use a combination of several attacks on 
the problem: 


1. With the type of preparation for his 
a 


se proposed by Mathewson [4], he should 
rave the knowledge of the psychological, 
sociological, and other principles which 
would allow him to work with the teachers 
in the lower grades as well as in the upper 
grades to improve the possibilities for the 
development of social skills in their class- 
rooms and for drawing the shier child into 
group experiences. 

2. He should be Pee pe to work with 
the parents of pre-school children and chil- 
dren in the lower grades to give them a 
better understanding of their children and 
of what youngsters require of parents in 
the manner of security and family experi- 
ences. It would be hoped that this better 
understanding would lead to greater accept- 
ance by the parents of their children. Too 
many parents are involved in parent edu- 
cation only after some difficulty has arisen 
in the family, while large numbers of par- 
ents (very often the fathers) have little 
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notion of their responsibilities for the nor- 
mal growth of their offspring. The school 
whic would develop regular discussion 
meetings outside the often unimaginative 
PTA for the parents of pre-school, kinder- 
garten, or first grade children might well 
discover fewer problem children in its later 
grades. 
3. His knowledge of grou 

should allow him to work wit groupe ane af 
students in classes specifically for the im- 
provement of interpersonal relations and 
adjustment problems. This area merits 
special attention, for it would give the 
counselor first-hand observations of stu- 
dents in their natural habitat. Such obser- 
vations are worth several pages of closely 
typed reports from others about the stu- 
dents. In addition these informal contacts 
between students and counselor give to 
those who want special help an entree to 
the counselor’s office. For the shy child, 
this is an important big step and would 
bring to the counselor many youngsters who 
need his individual help but haven't the 
courage to walk into his office on their own 
initiative. 


Interpersonal maladjustments often arise 
early in the life of the child and can be 
checked or modified (except for intensive 
therapy) only while the youngster is begin- 
ning to get a clearer picture of the world 
around him and his own relation to it. It 
therefore becomes essential that the coun- 
selor begin his work at that point, with the 
people who are translating the world to the 
child. It seems to be a needless expenditure 
of time for the harassed counselor to spend 
several hours with one student in an at- 
tempt to help him straighten out a confused 
picture of himself in relation to others. 
Counselors simply don’t have the time in 
most school situations to spend more than 
one or two periods with even the serious 
cases. This is hardly long enough to ex- 
plore a problem of poor interpersonal rela- 
tions, much less solve it. 

Much counseling which is not intensive 
can be only a delaying action until the stu- 
dent is out of school, no longer the responsi- 
bility of the school administration. How 
much more effective would counselors be if 
they, with their special skills and knowl- 
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edge, would emphasize help to those (par- 
ents and teachers) who should have primary 
responsibility for the growth of the child 
in making their contacts with the child a 
positive learning experience. The need for 
individual counseling might well be dras- 
tically diminished. Even the need for help 
with such a specific problem as vocational 
choice might be decreased if parents could 
see their part in the process and teachers 
were aware of the possibility of linking 
their courses to future occupations. Coun- 
selors will certainly find that their contribu- 
tion to society is at an absolute minimum 
unless they can reappraise their role in the 
educational process. 

With school budgets limited, the counse- 
lor can hope for little assistance on his job; 
and with schedules already crowded, he 
cannot hope to increase his case load by 
any appreciable amount. And yet substan- 
tial numbers of children need help; many 
with problems in interpersonal relations 
which give them concern but for which no 
solution is apparent to them. The coun- 
selor fights a losing battle for the adjust- 
ment of the children for whom he is re- 


sponsible unless he reappraises his work. 
Failing even to stay abreast of the problems 
which seek him out, much less dealing with 
those which he could find if he looked, he 
must, it seems, change the point of applica- 


tion of his knowledge and skills. This 


means not only working directly with chil- 
dren (both individually and in groups) but 
also becoming a “trainer” of others who are 
in closer contact with the children than he 
is. He should have the special knowledge 
which, if imparted to parents and teachers 
in a systematic way, might nip in the bud 
those problems which he would get in later 
years as difficult to handle maladjustments. 

In no problem area is this more impor- 
tant than in one which springs out of the 
family and is fairly well set in the early 
formative years. The counselor has many 
willing helpers for his work if he is pre- 
pared to reexamine his role and explore the 
possibilities for greater and more effective 
service to the children. 
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EXECUTIVE QUALIFICATIONS 


What makes a good executive? G. A. Freeman, Jr., vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago gives these ten qualifications: ability 
to get along with others, intellectual ability, firmness, integrity, frankness, 
objectivity, great identification with the company worked for, ambition, 


health, and a happy home. 
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States Report Research 


ON THE TEACHING OF OCCUPATIONS 


ne IN 1954, with the support of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, the authors sent to the person in charge 
of guidance services in each of the states and 
territories a letter requesting “copies of any 
available reports of any research done in 
your state on any aspect of the teaching of 
occupations.” Responses were received 
from 31 states and the Territory of Hawaii. 

The nature of the responses can be briefly 
summarized. Some deal with the extent to 
which courses or units in occupations are 
offered. Others indicate various practices 
employed in the teaching of occupations. 
Still others describe occupational materials 
developed by a number of states. Several 
states, finally, mention research projects in 
progress or in prospect. 

Occupations courses and units are fre- 
quently not distinguished in the responses. 
“During the school year 1952-53,” reports 
Pennsylvania, “occupations, either as a sub- 
ject or as a unit within a subject field or as 
being integrated into subject fields, was 
taught as follows: 


21 per cent of the 7th grades 
31 per cent of the 8th grades 
60 per cent of the 9th grades 
32 per cent of the 10th grades 
35 per cent of the 11th grades 
61 per cent of the 12th grades 


This percentage has been practically sta- 
tionary for several years, with more and 
more emphasis being placed on the teaching 
of occupations in the 9th and 12th grades.” 
A 1953 survey of 99 Montana public high 
schools reveals that “thirty schools indicated 
some instruction relative to occupations”: 
in 11 schools to 9th graders, in 8 to 12th 
graders, in 7 to 11th graders, and in 4 to 
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10th graders. South Dakota reports that 
“out of 298 high schools in the 1952-1953 
school year, 152 had offerings in career 
planning, occupations, or guidance activi- 
ties. This was a 21 increase over the year 
before.” 

A report from Mississippi based upon a 
small sample of that state’s high schools in- 
dicates that, in addition to occupations units 
in industrial arts, English, and social studies 
courses, “occupational information is of- 
fered in about one-half of the schools” 
through separate courses. An Illinois sur- 
vey of 594 public high schools in 1951-1952 
discloses use of occupations courses by 77 
schools. “Reports from Wyoming school 
administrators,” finally, “indicate that occu- 
pations courses are offered in two-thirds of 
the schools in the state.” Even this hopeful 
figure stands out in contrast to another pro- 
vided by the same state: questionnaire re- 
sponses of 2393 ninth-grade pupils in 59 
Wyoming high schools reveal that “ninety- 
five per cent of the boys and girls said they 
wanted to learn more about occupations.” 

Practices in use are indicated by reports 
from three states. The 1953 Montana sur- 
vey of 99 public high schools discloses the 
following practices and the number of 
schools employing each: reference books on 
occupations 65; pictures, posters, and dis- 
plays 60; surveys of senior plans for future 
58; films 46; guest speakers 42; visits to in- 
dustries and schools 38; records kept of 
graduates going on to college, work, Armed 
Forces, etc. 32; college and trade school 
catalogs 30; magazines and pamphlets 28; 
follow-up of dropouts 26; community occu- 
pational surveys 22; credit for part-time 
work 20; film strips 18; career days 18; part- 
time cooperative programs 13. 

Of the 594 Illinois public high schools 
which responded to that state’s 1951-1952 
survey, the following numbers rated them- 
selves as employing the listed practices 
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either “fairly well” or “exceptionally well” 
(as opposed to “some extent’): career days 
245, one-week units in regular courses 220, 
community occupational surveys 168, ex- 
ploratory courses 163, units six weeks or 
longer in regular courses 104, follow-up of 
graduates and dropouts 103, occupations 
courses 77, supervised work experience 76. 
Comparison with similar Illinois surveys 
in 1949-1950 and 1950-1951 reveals possi- 
ble trends toward decreased use of occupa- 
tions courses and of longer occupations 
units and increased use of shorter units and 
of exploratory courses. 

The Mississippi report which mentioned 
the use of courses and units in occupations 
also reveals use of the following practices 
(to an undisclosed extent): career days, 
college days, clubs, homerooms, industrial 
visits, assembly programs, films. “While a 
majority of the secondary schools have a 
homeroom program,” adds this report, 
“there is statistical evidence that in most 
instances they are contributing little to the 
programs of informational services (as re- 
vealed by a study of nearly 3,000 pupils in 
twenty-three Mississippi secondary schools).” 

Three states and Hawaii provided as ex- 
amples of research occupational materials 
they have prepared for use by their schools. 
“The only research that has been done by 
this office in the field of occupational infor- 
mation,” reports Wyoming, “has been in 
assisting local schools in making community 
surveys and in preparation of materials for 
use by local schools.” The two Wyoming 
examples of such materials are “Wyoming 
Industries and Occupations According to 
the 1950 U. S. Census of Population” and 
“Licensed Occupations in Wyoming: A 
Digest of Information Concerning Licens- 
ing Requirements.” Arizona's two ex- 
amples are “Licensed and Certified Occupa- 
tions in Arizona” and “Earning While 
Learning in Arizona: A Handbook on 
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Apprenticeship for Counselors.” Utah sub- 
mitted a recently completed and compre- 
hensive monograph on “Collecting and 
Using Occupational Information with 
Students.” 

Hawaii's two exhibits are an extensive 
compilation of “Vocational Guidance Leaf- 
lets: Local Occupational Information,” 
and “Here Are the 1953 High School Gradu- 
ates and What They Plan to Do,” the third 
in a series of surveys. Honolulu’s Roosevelt 
High School, it might be here noted, was 
conducting, at the time the material for this 
article was being gathered, an evaluation of 
its guidance classes which included a brief 
questionnaire to elicit evaluation of the 
classes by parents. 

That research of other kinds is in prog- 
ress in the various states is indicated by a 
number of the responses. “The research 
done in the State of Maine concerned with 
the teaching of occupations has been almost 
entirely limited to follow-up studies of 
school-leavers and graduates and analyses 
of their occupational intentions as compared 
with their first-year jobs after graduation, 
their IQ’s, occupations of parents, etc.” “We 
have two pieces of action research now 
under way,” reports Texas, “that should be 
completed in the near future.” “We are 
doing quite a bit in this field,” declares 
Alabama, “but at the present we have not 
been able to get any publications or data 
together.” And North Dakota reports that 
“the Counselor Training Division at the 
University of North Dakota is currently de- 
veloping plans to undertake a series of co- 
operative research studies” relative to the 
teaching of occupations. 

Several states which were unable to report 
any research indicated an interest in con- 
ducting such research in the future. The 
Missouri Guidance Services, for example, 
“have often thought about doing such a 
study but haven't gotten around to it yet.” 
In Kentucky, “we are aware of the great 
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need for this type of research and hope to 
get some work of this nature under way in 
the near future.” “While we have fourteen 
programs in fourteen different schools 
undertaking practices having a direct bear- 
ing upon the teaching of occupations,” 
avows Delaware, “we cannot present at this 
time, what would be an acceptable research 
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report.” “It may be,” suggests Minnesota, 
“that we will undertake something of this 
nature next fall. Some consideration has 
been given to such a project.” “Perhaps 
‘we need such a study as you are making,” 
concludes North Carolina, “to stimulate 
such research”—thus pointing up the pres- 
ent authors’ aim and hope. 
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HE 1952-1953 report of the Fulbright 
Commission listed the number of appli- 
cations submitted by each American college 
and university. There were 2,843 applica- 
tions submitted in all. Thirty-one colleges 
submitted a total of 1,304 applications; 144 
colleges submitted only one each. Many 
colleges, including the one under discussion, 
were not even represented. 

Some 434 institutions had entered the 
competition, but 7 per cent of these colleges 
had sent in more than 45 per cent of all the 
applications. This made us wonder if the 
small liberal arts colleges were at a disad- 
vantage in such competitions, or whether 
the larger colleges simply did a better job of 
helping their students take advantage of 
graduate scholarship opportunities. 

We figured our stock in this problem was 
great because as many as 46 per cent of our 
alumni managed to get placed in graduate 
schools. So we began to explore scholar- 
ship possibilities, and to organize a pro- 
gram for the selection of talented students. 

We wanted to get a line on those scholar- 
ships that had the most to offer. So we 
looked around in the standard references 
we had available. These were not enough 
so we asked around and wrote for more. 
With a little time and effort we finally had 
what we wanted. Soon posters went up on 
bulletin boards, the message was spotlighted 
in the college newspaper, and echoed from 
the speakers in the student lounges. We 
then sat back and waited. The trouble was 
that the students did the same. 

Buckshot propaganda didn’t work. We 
decided to start with specific scholarships. 
Maybe we could find the students to fit 
them. We asked for, and we got, the help 
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of the faculty in giving us the names of top- 
notch students in each course of study. 
With these names on our desk, we went to 
the cumulative records in our files and 
studied such data as test scores, academic 
grades, interest patterns, and school activi- 
ties. The Woodrow Wilson award, one of 
those we aimed at especially, required em- 
phasis on educational and vocational ob- 
jectives. Students cannot themselves apply 
for this award. It is up to the faculty to 
select those students whom they think would 
be an asset to the teaching profession, but 
who are not decided on such a career, and 
have not taken courses in preparation for it. 

Then we started the interviews and we 
found that our carefully planned announce- 
ments, neatly thumb-tacked on our bulletin 
boards had left the students cold. When 
we discussed opportunities face-to-face with 
our students, they were quick to respond 
and to busy themselves with the many forms 
and recommendations required. But in a 
number of cases personal feelings of inade- 
quacy made students hold back. They felt 
they weren't scholarship material. Only 
ivy league graduates got their foot in the 
door. This, incidentally, was a striking 
example of Donald Super’s theory that 
vocational choice is influenced by the con- 
cept the student has of himself. 

The majority of our students come from 
families in which college-trained parents 
are the exception rather than the rule. 
Some of our students felt uneasy because a 
college degree in their milieu represented 
social climbing. This intensified the stu- 
dent’s feeling of unworthiness. It became 


This small college is well represented 
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evident, too, that in forming his concept 
of the small college, he projected his own 
self-evaluation. Since he’s not worth much, 
the college can’t be worth much. Also the 
popular tendency to measure the prestige 
of a college by the prowess of its athletic 
teams, gave some students the idea that they 
were second-class citizens in the academic 
world. In view of this, it is no wonder 
that students were untouched by announce- 
ments emblazoned with the crests of large 
universities whose names were synonymous 
with social and economic prestige. 

Some students responded to counseling 
with enthusiasm, as if they had been wait- 
ing for someone to remove the barriers 
they sensed but did not want to believe 
existed. Several students smiled self-con- 
sciously as they warmed up to the thought 
of competing for a scholarship. A good 
sign! Others, not convinced of the confi- 
dence we showed in them, submitted their 
applications with reluctance and misgivings. 

Our staff gathered other pertinent data 
from members of the faculty. Now with a 
kind of academic dossier made up on our 
most eligible students, we began selecting 
those we thought would best represent the 
college in national competition. We then 
endorsed the applications of these men 
with an accurate appraisal of our own. 
With the applications out in the mail and 
all our work behind us, we waited like 
political candidates the morning the polls 
open. 

The returns went far beyond our wildest 
hopes. Our small college, the one we 
thought might be out of the running, won 
a Fulbright Scholarship (all expenses paid 
for European study), a Woodrow Wilson 
Scholarship (tuition and a stipend of $1,- 
250.00), and a National Science Foundation 
Scholarship. And that wasn’t all! We also 
received many lesser scholarships and nu- 
merous fellowships for graduate study in 
the big universities. When we added up 
the total value of these awards, we found it 
to be almost $17,000.00. 

It was time now to examine our scholar- 
ship program with a critical eye. What, 
we wondered, had ensured its success? We 
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felt much had been gained by screening 
applicants carefully and by forwarding 
recommendations that were free of useless 
verbiage and contained factual and anec- 
dotal data which enabled judges to draw 
sound conclusions. It seemed perfectly 
natural to us that students would use as 
references those professors who would most 
likely give them strong recommendations 
on their scholarship applications. But our 
Scholarship Committee, being required in 
most instances to give an appraisal of each 
applicant, felt that such recommendations 
were too limited. To get around the pos- 
sibility of personal bias, we got extensive 
comments from those other professors who 
at one time or another had had the appli- 
cant in class. Of course, these solicited ap- 
praisals were sprinkled with an assortment 
of “no definite recollection” responses and 
“favorite son” testimonials. We used them 
all in getting a more objective picture of 
each applicant. 


Some of our appraisals, therefore, had to 
be lukewarm. But by marking the medi- 
ocre student with faint praise, we let the 
scholarship boards know that we did not 
treat the matter lightly and were interested 
in their good name as we were in our own. 
By the same token, we were sure that stu- 
dents strongly endorsed by us, would re- 
ceive careful consideration once the scholar- 
ship boards understood that our endorse- 
ments were not perfunctory. And, indeed, 
this was so, for a dean of a prominent Mid- 
western university twice wrote to us express- 
ing his thanks for having sent him such an 
outstanding student. Certainly, we would 
not think of hurting the chances of some 
student in the future by recommending now 
someone of lesser academic stature. In the 
final analysis, scholarship boards welcome 
the serious deliberations of undergraduate 
committees. In fact such committees be- 
come partners in the cause of true scholar- 
ship instead of seekers of patronage. 


Our next step was to tie together all the 
material we had gathered and to make it 
available to the students. So we made up 
a 5” x 8” alphabetical card file, listing 
scholarships by subject specializations. On 
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each card we put the name of the university 
or foundation offering the award, the 
qualifications, the deadlines for making 
application, and other essential data. On 
the reverse side we listed the names of our 
graduates who had won such awards pre- 
viously. This file represents a pretty com- 
plete picture of scholarship opportunities 
and we keep it in the Guidance Reading 
Room for all students to use. 

Finally, the matter of follow-up. We 
wanted to know how the terms of the 
scholarships were carried out and how the 
students felt about them. This we thought 
would give us a reserve of information 
which we could use in counseling future 
students seeking scholarships. 

A two-page questionnaire was sent to 
each scholarship winner at the completion 
of one semester's work. The fact that all 
of them responded, and some sent addi- 
tional information and advice, was sufficient 
proof of their interest and gratitude. No 
embarrassing incidents were reported and 
in many cases the students got more than 
they expected both in benefits and personal 
attention. These reports are kept in a file 
so other students can look up facts about a 
university not ordinarily found in standard 
references and catalogues. By means of 
these files, scholarship winners may get in 
touch with those fellow alumni who have 
preceded them at the same university and 
profit from their experience, and this 
wasn't just a hope for the future. Corre- 
spondence was actually started and it was 
possible this fall to arrange a Paris meeting 
of our scholarship winners who were study- 
ing in parts of France, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. 


When customs are flexible and youth is educated as youth and not as 
premature adulthood, no nation grows old.—JoHN Dewey 


But the paper work started to pile up, 
so the administration appointed a faculty 
committee, with a member of the guidance 
staff as chairman, to centralize and carry 
on this program. With this new working 
arrangement our success was even greater. 
For the academic year 1954-1955 our stu- 
dents obtained as many as five awards for 
study abroad, three of which were Fulbright 
Scholarships. The total value of these 
awards amounted to more than $20,000.00. 
This, of course, is only a measure of mate- 
rial benefits. It would be impossible to 
evaluate these benefits in terms of prestige 
for the college, self assurance for our stu- 
dents, and the inspiration it has given many 
for greater efforts in a scholarly direction. 

Now, to those colleagues who may be 
planning to establish a graduate scholar- 
ship program we would like to offer a few 
hints: 


1. Contact prospective candidates individ- 
ually at the beginning. Your faculty 
will be glad to submit names of out- 
standing students. 

2. Have one committee to pass on all appli- 
cations and recommendations. Uniform 
standards for evaluation can be devel- 
oped. 

3. Present objective information and report 
specific incidents in pa data. It 
is better to convince the judges than to 
flatter your students. 

4. Rate your students as if you were a judge 
on the scholarship board. By turning 
down one student this year, you may 
pave the way for two the next. 

5. Have an effective follow-up procedure 
to determine the type of student wanted 
for the different 
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GUIDANCE 


and vocational education 


|= GUIDANCE aspects of vocational edu- 
cation have a threefold interest, each 
phase of which is worthy of attention. 
First, guidance in vocational programs has 
several points of emphasis which differ 
somewhat from the conventional high 
school. Secondly, the interrelationships 
between vocational and other forms of edu- 
cation have important guidance considera- 
tions. Finally, federal legislation in sup- 
port of vocational education has helped 
greatly the development of the total guid- 
ance program in many of the states, to an 
extent that is often not appreciated. 

The Smith-Hughes Law of 1917 was en- 
acted to stimulate the states to develop 
public education in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial education. Provi- 
sion was included for the preparation of 
teachers. Thus encouraged, many districts 
opened vocational departments in the high 
school, or in separate vocational schools. 

The George-Deen Act of 1936 extended 
support to distributive education. The 
latest law, the George-Barden Act of 1946, 
permits federal support for vocational 
guidance. All federal funds must be at 
least matched by state or local funds. In 
actual practice, the federal funds are more 
than matched. 

In order to appreciate the setting for 
guidance in vocational education programs, 
some significant provisions of the federal 
laws are summarized as follows: 


1. The controlling purpose of vocational 
education is to fit for useful employment. 
2. Vocational education shall be designed 
to meet the needs of persons over 14 
years of age who are preparing for em- 
ployment in specific occupations or fields 
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of work, and to supplement or extend 
training for those who are employed. 
(This includes apprentices, out-of-school 
youth, and classes for adults.) 

. The instruction is terminal in nature, 
and is not part of a course which is to 
be continued in a college or other higher 
institution. This holds true also of 
vocational-technical education extending 
through the 14th grade. 

. Day-school classes in home economics 
and industrial education must meet not 
less than nine months a year, 30 hours 
a week, and at least half the school time 
shall be given to practical work on a 
useful or productive basis. Half of the 
remaining time must be spent in related 
subjects (science, drawing, mathematics) 
having direct functioning value in the 
occupation. 

. Admission is based upon the ability of 
the pupils to profit from the instruction 
offered, rather than upon the possession 
of secondary school credits required for 
college entrance. 

. The instruction offered is based upon 
the needs of workers in the occupation 
for which the training is given. 


The early vocational schools had little 
in the way of organized guidance services; 
neither, for that matter, did the contempo- 
rary general high schools. Educators were 
not especially concerned at placing 14-year- 
old boys and girls in training programs 
which included very little that did not con- 
tribute directly to the learning of a trade. 
The fact that vocational schools or depart- 
ments were almost completely autonomous 
tended to segregate those students from the 
general students. Since vocational schools 
were relatively few, many students traveled 
over long distances. The economic status 
of many of the boys and girls was such that 
part-time work was necessary. The result 
was that clubs, athletics, cultural, and other 
socializing activities were at a minimum. 
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One educator, expressing what is now prob- 
ably a minority view, said it was “the busi- 
ness of the vocational school to teach a 
trade, and it was up to the students them- 
selves to get their cultural and social experi- 
ences after school.” The curricula for voca- 
tional education are now broader. 

For many years, students tended to drift 
into vocational programs in a chance 
fashion, usually after dissatisfaction or in- 
ability to cope with the regular high school 
curricula. Some made good, but a great 
many more drifted sooner or later into the 
outer world, after having sampled unsuc- 
cessfully this last educational outpost. Un- 
wholesome rivalries existed between the 
traditional high school and the vocational 
departments. Cleavages existed because 
some ill-advised people asserted that the 
vocational curriculum was the refuge of 
the “stupid” boys and girls. Often, there- 
fore, the students and teachers on both 
sides were antagonistic, rather than desirous 
of working together. 


Use of Selective Procedures 


The human and economic waste result- 
ing from indiscriminate admission to voca- 
tional curricula, coupled with an excess of 
applicants over existing facilities, have led 
to the increasing use of selective procedures. 
A few districts simply provide a waiting 
list, accepting candidates in order of appli- 
cation. Most, however, utilize interviews, 
questionnaires, review of previous record, 
psychological tests, try-out, physical exami- 
nation, and other procedures, in various 
combinations. This selection represents 
a phase of guidance requiring considerably 
more in the way of research [J, 2] What 
are the most important criteria, and What 
is their validity? Arbitrary standards can 
easily be set too high as well as too low. 
Thanks to the foresight of local educa- 
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tional officials, with later impetus from the 
George-Barden Act, most vocational pro- 
grams today include comprehensive guid- 
ance services and full-time counselors. It 
is now rather generally realized that voca- 
tional students have the same basic needs 
and problems as do adolescents in other 
types of schools. Athletics and other inter- 
school activities in larger school systems 
are on a unified basis between vocational 
and general high schools Smaller districts 
are providing some classes and activities 
which allow a mingling of all students. 

One important guidance feature of voca- 
tional programs that has great merit is the 
influence of the shop teacher upon the boy 
or girl. In many instances, the shop teacher 
meets only two groups of students, each for 
three hours daily, sometimes for more than 
a year. The teacher is in a good position 
to know each of his students as an individ- 
ual, and to gain his confidence. Important 
as is the full-time counselor, he is often less 
able to establish an easy relationship with 
the shy boy or girl than is the sympathetic 
teacher who sees the student each day. The 
shop teacher and student tend to be bound 
together by their common interest in the 
work of the shop. Although shop teach- 
ers generally do not have a great deal of 
professional training in guidance, they have 
been doing much to help students adjust 
and remain in school. The shop teacher is 
the indispensable ally of the professional 
counselor. 


Placement 


Placement is a relatively well-developed 
function in most vocational schools. Since 
vocational education is associated with ad- 
visory committees of representatives from 
industry, and since vocational education 
points toward rather definite occupational 
skills, the placement record is usually good. 
The placement function is variously the 
responsibility of the shop teacher, coun- 
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selor, or administrative official, often in 
cooperation with the local state employ- 
ment office. Larger vocational schools have 
coordinators who on a full-time basis main- 
tain industrial contacts and assume respon- 
sibility for placement. 

The vocational schools have done much 
to expand cooperative work experience. 
Many vocational curricula require that part 
of the program consist of industrial em- 
ployment. The guidance values of this 
practice have long been recognized and 
utilized in other types of schools. Appren- 
ticeship requires 144 hours a year of related 
instruction in school, an important respon- 
sibility of vocational schools. 

Follow-up of students from vocational 
curricula is as spotty as elsewhere In many 
programs, the follow-up is inadequate. 
Some schools report that a high proportion 
of their graduates remain in the occupa- 
tional field for which they are trained, or 
enter a closely related field. Other districts 
report less favorably. The situation is dis- 
torted badly by the continuing inroads of 
wars and rumors of wars. 

Studies of drop-outs from vocational pro- 
grams likewise reveal a variable pattern. 
As might be expected, schools in which 
selection is well developed show a good 
holding power. Conversely, less selective 
programs show more poorly. It is reason- 
able to observe, although difficult to sub- 
stantiate statistically, that the spread of 
vocational offerings has helped to retain in 
school a good many students who other- 
wise would have left. 

The growing consciousness of guidance 
values in vocational education has 
prompted question as to whether fourteen 
is too early an age to embark upon a spe- 
cific occupational program. Most voca- 
tional curricula now start at age fifteen, 
and are broader in scope, especially during 
the first year. An adequate guidance pro- 
gram makes possible changes in vocational 
curricula where warranted, or even trans- 
fer to a regular high school program if that 
is to the best interest of the student. The 
present-day vocational graduate has a com- 
paratively broad training which enables 
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him to enter at an advanced learner level 
one of a variety of related occupations. 

Question has developed also over the 
terminal, rather than college preparatory, 
nature of vocational education. Vocational 
programs are not generally accredited for 
college entrance. Some educators feel that 
the vocational school should devote more 
attention to preparing its graduates for 
college. In New York City, for example, 
some vocational students may take class- 
room subjects preparing for college in place 
of the usual terminal instruction [3]. The 
more flexible admission standards adopted 
by many colleges since World War II have 
enabled the admission of many academically 
capable vocational graduates either with, 
or without, examination. Most vocational 
educators still favor the emphasis of voca- 
tional education upon terminal aims, as 
specified by federal law. Exceptions they 
feel should be counseled on an individual 
basis 


Guidance Relationships with 
Other Schools 


It was early apparent to thoughtful edu- 
cators that young people need to appraise 
realistically their interests, aims, and poten- 
tialities before deciding among standard 
high school or vocational curricula. They 
also need to know in advance all the edu- 
cational possibilities. Is a ninth-grade boy 
who asks to go into a vocational machine 
shop doing so on an informed, intelligent 
basis, or is he making a random, capricious 
choice? Some larger vocational schools 
have introduced ninth-grade exploratory 
programs. (These do not carry federal 
subsidy.) During this year the student has 
experiences in a number of different trades. 
As he enters the tenth grade, he may enter 
a specific trade curriculum, or return to the 
regular high school. The most serious 
among several disadvantages is the fact that 
only a fraction of all ninth-grade students 
can be accommodated in these exploratory 
programs. 

What becomes of the student who would 
be probably best adapted to a vocational 
curriculum, but has not elected it? Equally 
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serious, what is the fate of the boy or girl 
who is denied admission by the vocational 
school? Does he find a place elsewhere, or 
does he drop out? 

The obvious conclusion is that there must 
be a coordinated system of guidance in all 
districts, on all grade levels. The proced- 
ures are well known and are being utilized 
in many places. Testing, visits to industry, 
exploratory experiences, homeroom pro- 
grams, and visits to other schools are being 
employed. It is important that even in 
relatively small districts there be available 
to students, in interesting form, all the 
available educational choices. It is also 
important that the teachers understand and 
are sympathetic with all segments of the 
school system. Teachers cannot serve their 
students well if, through ignorance or preju- 
dice, they elevate one curriculum at the 
expense of the others. Thus, the boy or 
girl who has had the benefit of effective 
guidance will apply for vocational curricula 
on a more intelligent basis. If such a choice 
is not to his advantage, he will be assisted 
in planning a suitable alternative. 


Vocational Education and the Total 
Guidance Program 


The George-Barden Act of 1946, although 
in the main continuing federal subsidy to 
public vocational education, has been also 
a powerful stimulus to vocational guidance 
in many of the states. The act authorizes 
state boards of vocational education to use 
a specified portion of their federal funds 
for vocational guidance. The money must 
first be used for supervision at the state 
level, but allotment can be for counselor 
training and assisting local districts in 
guidance. 

There was a healthy stir as soon as the 
George-Barden Act became effective. Many 
states employed supervisors and consultants 
in guidance for the first time or expanded 
existing staffs. Help was given to local 
schools in establishing and improving their 
guidance services. Research and informa- 
tion on guidance was expanded, as was in- 
service and collegiate counselor training 
programs. Although the George-Barden 
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Act is intended “for the further develop- 
ment of vocational education,” many peo- 
ple realized that a sound occupational in- 
formation and guidance program is essen- 
tial for all students if the vocational pro- 
gram is to function successfully. Some state 
officials interpret the guidance provisions 
of the George-Barden Act in a very narrow 
sense, but the majority give it a broader 
and more sensible application. The actual 
effect of the George-Barden Act upon the 
expansion of guidance programs in the 
United States and territories is difficult to 
assess quantitatively, but it is considerable. 
During the fiscal year 1951-1952, the states 
spent about six million dollars on guidance 
services, of which almost $400,000 were fed- 
eral George-Barden funds [4]. 

State departments of vocational educa- 
tion help local districts to make community 
occupational surveys. Data are obtained 
from employers, unions, and high school 
students currently enrolled, as well as grad- 
uates and drop-outs. Such surveys are use- 
ful in relation to planning vocational pro- 
grams, but they also shed considerable light 
upon the effectiveness of guidance, place- 
ment, and school instruction [5). 

The work of all counselors in school 
systems having vocational programs is 
helped considerably by the greater variety 
of available curricular choices. Students 
not able to adjust to academic or general 
curricula can often find their needs met in 
industrial, home economics, agriculture, or 
distributive curricula. Financial and ad- 
justment problems can be aided by school 
work and other cooperative employment 
plans. Apprentice programs can be en- 
tered by young people over 16 years of age, 
and by high school graduates. 

Public vocational education now provides 
for one or two years of post-high school tech- 
nical training. Modern industry needs, on 
the average, several trained technicians for 
each technical college graduate. Thus 
training for laboratory technicians, radio 
and television, drafting, office management, 
food management, electronics, and many 
other fields are now offered in vocational 
high schools, local, county, or state insti- 
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tutes, and junior colleges. This training 
is intended to be terminal, and does not 
comprise the first years of a regular col- 
legiate program. 

Vocational education provides extension 
and evening classes for close to two million 
adults, thus fostering the economic and 
psychological security of many citizens. 

It is noteworthy that the federal voca- 
tional laws authorize the states to utilize 
funds “for training and work experience 
programs for out-of-school youths.” Al. 
though relatively little has been done in 
actuality, some states have written plans 
for vocational-out-of-school curricula into 
their total programs of vocational educa- 
tion [6]. Here then is machinery that can 
be thrown into gear should the specter of 
economic depression again tread the Ameri- 
can scene. It is hoped that there has been 
profit from the experience of N.Y.A., C.C.C., 
and other emergency contrivances of the 
great pre-World War II depression. 

Another inclusion in many state pro- 
grams for vocational education is the voca- 
tional-industrial operational curriculum [7]. 
This provides for training in occupations 
requiring a short training period. It is for 
the boy or girl who has expressed the inten- 
tion of leaving school, and is not more 
than one year less than the age of employ- 
ment in the particular occupation. Here is 
one practical approach to the problem of 


the early school-leaver, about whom so much 
is said but so little done. Unfortunately, 
this operational program is as yet small in 
scope. 

Guidance is concerned to a large degree 
with aiding individuals to make adjust- 
ments. It is comforting, however, to be 
acquainted with the broadened curricula 
made possible through federally aided vo- 
cational education. If the schools are to 
serve all of our youth, they must also adjust 
their curricula [8], at the same time as they 
develop their counseling services. 
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STATISTICS ON GOING TO COLLEGE 


The proportion of high-school graduates going on to college is rising. 
Raymond Walters reports in School and Society that the 1954 freshmen 
in five broad fields of study exceed by about 9.2 per cent similar fresh- 
men of 1953, who were 6 per cent more numerous than in 1952, and who 


were in turn 10 per cent more numerous than in 1951. 


The largest 


gains were in education and engineering freshmen. 
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Do Student Newspapers Have a Place? 
by GARTH SORENSON 


HIS REPORT is based upon letters received 

from student personnel administrators 
and teachers in 86 colleges and universities 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
It is not essentially statistical, for while the 
responding colleges are both great and 
small, and widely located, their hetero- 
geneity of philosophies and curricula makes 
the concept of a “representative sample” 
hard to apply. However, the letters reveal 


a number of common concepts and prob- 
lems, and suggest some interesting solutions. 
From the letters have been selected experi- 
ences and ideas which may be useful to 
those who struggle with the important and 
thorny problem of student newspapers. 


Do They Serve Any Important Purpose? 


Three rather distinct points of view re- 
garding the purpose of student publications 
were expressed. Several respondents said 
that they thought the student newspaper 
should be “‘a sort of a house organ . . . put- 
ting the interests of the institution ahead of 
every other consideration. ... Its purpose 
is not to criticize or agitate but to inform 
(of local events) and to promote... .” This 
was a minority viewpoint. 

A second group, also in the minority, 
stated that the main purpose of a student 
newspaper should be to provide training in 
journalism. It should emphasize reporting 
techniques and processes involved in “get- 
ting the newspaper out.” Its contents are 
not particularly important since its chief 
purpose is training. 

A substantial majority of respondents 
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assumed a different position. They said 
that the student newspaper should do more 
than turn out batches of publicity releases 
and admonishments to readers for lack of 
school spirit. It should be a serious enter- 
prise and not just training exercise. It 
should be a medium for the expression of 
student problems, stating student opinion 
in terms students can understand. It was 
felt by some that the student newspaper 
should carry official notices and news of 
important campus events, but its main pur- 
pose is to stimulate student self-government 
and self-direction. Therefore it should be 
free to explore issues and to criticize college 
policy and practice in a manner typical of 
college students. Its chief responsibility is 
to the student body. 

Several respondents stressed the point 
that an officially recognized student news- 
paper is in fact a monopoly and must there- 
fore be regarded as a public utility of the 
University community. Some implications 
inherent in this position will be mentioned 
later. 

In summary, it would appear as majority 
opinion that the primary functions of a 
student newspaper are at least these: first, 
to report the news competently and impar- 
tially (giving such students as desire it the 
opportunity to develop journalistic interests 
and skills); second, to serve free discussion 
by guaranteeing full expression to every 
significant view on issues of concern to the 
student body; third, through the freely 
chosen editorial policy of its own staff, to 
take the lead in formulating issues as well 
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as in defending a particular point of view 
with respect to them. 


Who Should be Responsible for Editorial 
Policy? 


It would appear that most institutions 
have not faced this problem to the extent 
of formulating a stated policy, although this 
has not deterred administrators and faculty 
from taking coercive action on occasion. 
However, it is clear that if the question were 
asked, “Can students accept responsibility 
for editorial policy?” the respondents could 
be very sharply divided. Most vocal if not 
most numerous are those who would answer 
“No!” These express their lack of confi- 
dence in student judgment in their use of 
such words as “crusading editors . . . ir- 
responsibility . . . publicity hounds . . . poor 
taste ... vulgarity . . . indecency . . . personal 
quarrels . . .” and, not least, “administra- 
tive embarrassment.” 

Less colorful in their language but no less 
firm in their convictions are those who be- 
lieve that students can and should learn to 
accept responsibility for editorial policy. 
One senses these support this point of view 
despite the fact that their position is not a 
comfortable one. This discomfort leads 
them to take somewhat divergent positions 
rather than a single clear-cut point of view. 
In general they feel that the student news- 
paper is vital in teaching the function, proc- 
ess, and force of one of the finest and most 
powerful components of our democracy. 
Therefore its contribution should not be 
limited to the journalistic training of a few 
people. Rather, it should teach the entire 
student body the power and effectiveness of 
a free press as an instrument for their con- 
tinuing use. Since students are learners 
and neophytes, they are bound to make 
errors of judgment, style, and taste. Ad- 
mittedly there will occasionally be incidents 
to cause “administrative embarrassment.” 
Some members of the college community 
will regard the student newspaper as a nui- 
sance. But this group would say a necessary 
nuisance. “... These (embarrassing) occa- 
sions are generally shrugged off as a part of 
the price that must be paid for a democratic 
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society.” Said one respondent, “It would 
be both futile and illogical to study the 
freedom of the press in the classroom and to 
deny it in practice... .” 


What of Controls? 


None of the respondents is against democ- 
racy or freedom of the press, but they vio- 
lently disagree as to che actual meaning of 
these words. It seems clear from the re- 
sponses that in many colleges the editorial 
policy of the student newspaper is virtually 
prescribed (dictated, if you will) by the 
administration, or the journalism depart- 
ment, or the faculty adviser. However, 
what follows comes from those colleges in 
which students are permitted and in some 
cases encouraged to assume responsibility 
for their paper. In these schools it has long 
been recognized that students do not learn 
to exercise responsibility wisely by merely 
having it thrust upon them without super- 
vision, help, and time. Further, it is clear 
that there is always a danger that the paper 
will come under the domination of an edi- 
tor or group determined to use it to further 
selfish ends. It may be a student political 
clique, a few starry-eyed reformers, or a 
disgruntled faculty member. Thus, stu- 
dent government, through naiveté or apa- 
thy, may be unable to regain control. What 
then? 

Supporters of the position being de- 
scribed hold that democracy is not synony- 
mous with laissez-faire. It is agreed that 
the student newspaper must be responsible 
to someone. However there is lack of agree- 
ment as to the nature and source of these 
essential controls. At one extreme are those 
who feel that for a university to assume any 
responsibility in determining what may be 
said in the student press is less than wise. 
At least one college president has stated that 
if the college is to supervise and censor the 
content of the undergraduate paper, it can- 
dent government, through naiveté or apa- 
pears in that paper. The president of an- 
other great institution has stated that if the 
university were to assume any measure of 
responsibility for students’ opinion, two re- 
sults would follow. First, student opinion 
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would be driven underground. Second, it 
would force the university to assume re- 
sponsibility for every student utterance, 
since it assumes responsibility for some. 

Some respondents not only defended an 
uncensored press but suggested that student 
publishers be limited only by the libel laws 
which restrain publishers of a privately 
owned newspaper. 

However “a free student press” means 
more than merely a press which is not cen- 
sored by the administration. Several re- 
spondents made the significant and com- 
pelling point that the student newspaper 
is in fact a monopoly press. It was their 
position that the student newspaper is a 
public utility of the college community. 
By virtue of the fact that it is supported by 
student fees, its responsibility to its con- 
stituency is not enforced by its “profit and 
loss” statement. Consequently, it is not free 
in the same way that the units of an actively 
competitive press are free, but must be re- 
sponsible to student government. Thus it 
is vital that the student body maintain a 
broad and active interest in the student 
newspaper. Otherwise, if the student body 
is not sufficiently interested or for some 
other reason the student government is un- 
able to maintain proper control of the stu- 
dent newspaper, the administration or fac- 
ulty must take steps to guarantee that all 
three of the basic purposes stated above will 
to some extent be achieved. 

In brief, to hold that a student press 
should be free is not to defend the position 
that it is responsible to no one. Indeed by 
virtue of its monopoly status in the college 
community, its responsibilities are, if any- 
thing, greater than those frequently ac- 
cepted by a competitive press. The admin- 
istration or faculty should not censor or 
supervise in the sense of determining what 
opinions may or may not be published. 
Nor can the administration, as a practical 
matter, accept responsibility for what ap- 
pears in the student press. However, the 
faculty and administration should act to 
help students, as contributors and readers, 
to achieve an effective student newspaper, 
responsive and responsible to the students 
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themselves through their duly elected 
officers. 


What of the Role of Faculty? 


From accounts of the most highly publi- 
cized controversies over student newspapers, 
one might infer that the conflict is usually 
between the student editor and the admin- 
istration. Indeed when action has been 
taken, it has usually been by a Dean of 
Students or a President. It would appear 
that faculties have in some instances used 
the argument that “the students do not 
want help” as a reason for ignoring, or 
adopting a laissez-faire attitude toward the 
student newspaper. 

But if the college faculty and administra- 
tion actually believe that it is part of their 
purpose to help students to learn self-deter- 
mination, self-government, and the power 
of a free press, it follows that they will 
achieve these ends neither by maintaining 
a strict hands-off attitude, nor by hovering 
over the student newspaper to “protect” 
the good name of the institution and uphold 
the dignity of official commands. They 
have a role to play in teaching students to 
use the press, both as writers-in-training 
presenting information, ideas, and opinions, 
and as critical consumers. Those who assert 
that students are immature, and that they 
sometimes exhibit irresponsibility and lack 
of judgment are obviously right. Indeed, 
these are the very reasons the faculty should 
expect to help them mature and achieve 
wisdom in this as in other areas. If students 
were mature and responsible, faculties and 
institutions of higher education would not 
be needed. 


Some Suggestions to Faculties and 
Administrators 


The remainder of this report consists of 
suggestions by the respondents, who feel 
that the student newspaper at their college 
is in some measure successful, and who have 
described some of the attitudes and prac- 
tices which contribute to a strong student 
newspaper as follows: 

1. Faculty and administration should re- 
gard this aspect of educational problem as 
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continuous, even as freshman English, and 
not to be “settled once and for all.” 

2. Supervision of the student newspaper 
is commonly by a publications board which 
includes both faculty and student members, 
with students in the majority. Such boards 
often include the student editor and stu- 
dent body president as members.  Fre- 
quently the dean of students represents the 
president of the university. One or more 
of the faculty advisers might well be from 
the journalism department. 

Among the purposes of the publications 
board may be the following: (1) To inter- 
pret and decide matters of general policy 
affecting the editorial and business staff 
which are not covered or made clear by the 
newspaper's charter. (2) To assist in carry- 
ing over from year to year the traditions, 
lessons, and accumulated experience of the 
newspaper. (3) To receive complaints and 


to settle any disputes or solve specific prob- 
lems referred to the Board by members of 
it, or by the newspaper staff, or by the 
campus community. 

3. Faculty and administrative members 
of the publications board should act in an 


advisory rather than supervisory capacity. 
Several respondents indicated that those 
who give suggestions and advice only when 
asked, are asked often. 

4. The authority of the University must 
not be used capriciously, but primarily to 
assist students to prepare themselves for full 
membership in a free society. To this end 
every difference in judgment must not re- 
sult in intervention. Need for administra- 
tive “intervention” can be reduced to a 
minimum by prior adoption of policy and 
understanding of relationships, and by ex- 
ercise of authority so far as possible by stu- 
dent government agencies. 

5. The dean of students’ role should be 
largely advisory. He should be available 
to give assistance on such problems as uni- 
versity relationships and budget. It is 
hoped that he will be the kind of a person 
who can exercise great restraint and who 
will valiantly attempt not to level charges 
of irresponsibility after every blunder. 

6. A strongly recommended practice is 
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the “news clinic.” In this, members of the 
administration appear before the editorial 
staff once a year or oftener “to explain their 
operations and problems,” and to subject 
themselves to questions on any phase of 
their official duties. The president and 
others make themselves available to editor 
staff members at other times, too. This re- 
duces the chance of misunderstanding but 
does not preclude honest diagreement. 


7. A frequently recommended practice is 
that of holding a weekly critique of the 
paper, with the faculty adviser, the dean of 
students, and the chief executives of the 
paper present. Said one respondent: “Usu- 
ally someone is sent out for coffee and a 
seminar room is used . . . the paper is criti- 
cized . . . suggestions are made . . . but the 
critiques are not required and the sugges- 
tions are not orders. Any student staff 
member may attend . . . some critiques last 
more than three hours. . . .” 


8. It was suggested that the administra- 
tion take the trouble to explain actions 
which affect students, since “students are 
distrustful not of what action is taken, but 
why was it taken. Certainly the university 
is not obligated to explain why it takes 
certain actions, but explanations are im- 
portant in maintaining good student 
relations.” 


9. In at least one institution, students 
who are interested in trying out for posi- 
tions on the publication are given a non- 
credit course, one hour a week for one 
semester on the basic principles and termi- 
nology of journalism. This course is re- 
quired of students who have had no high 
school experience with a newspaper. 


10. Editors and editorial writers should 
be protected from criticism unless they vio- 
late ethics or responsible journalism in not 
getting their facts straight. 


11. “As educators in a democracy we 
should not be concerned about the particu- 
lar stand a student takes, but we should be 
concerned about his ability to defend his 
position, and to state it well and within the 
canons of good taste.” We should defend 
a student's freedom to make mistakes. 
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Suggestions for Student Newspapermen 


1. The paper's responsibility must be de- 
fined through the intelligent consideration 
of these problems: 


What news should a student paper report? 

How can a student newspaper report news com- 
petently and fairly? 

To what extent can democracy be insured within a 
student newspaper? 

How can competent student leadership best be ob- 
tained in student newspapers? 

How can students best be encouraged to work on a 
student newspaper, or if they choose only to read, 
to express effectively opinions about what they 
read? 


2. A monopoly press has broader obliga- 
tions than the average metropolitan press. 
It is not enough for a monopoly newspaper 
passively to lay a few facts and ideas on the 
line and announce solemnly that those of 
other opinions will be heard if they desire. 
At least one student press holds it to be a 
newspaper’s job to hunt out aggressively 
people with contrary ideas, people with 
facts bearing on all sides of the question at 
issue, and encourage them to present their 
ideas and their material to the end that all 
sides may be represented fairly and clearly. 

3. A monopoly newspaper must exercise 
extreme care against taking advantage of 
its position to give its own ideas a better 
break than the ideas of others. One paper 
employs the following technique: “When 
we have something to say on a major con- 
troversial issue in which time may conceiv- 
ably be a factor, we send out advanced 
proofs to give opposition leaders in the issue 
an opportunity to comment at the same 
time and on equal terms with our own edi- 
torial. We hold that no newspaper should 
permit itself to become the town scold, but 
that it does have a positive duty to see that 
public affairs are kept out on top of the 
table where everyone can see.” 

4. Freedom of the press was written into 
the First Amendment of the Constitution 
for the benefit of the people and not for the 
benefit of editors. 

5. The rights of students as students must 
always be qualified by the authority of the 
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university. Such rights are not innate nor 
inalienable, but are in fact privileges. _ 

6. A publication should not suppress 
news which ought to be presented to its 
readers. However it should not unjustly or 
unnecessarily damage the character of an 
individual, nor bring about ill feeling for 
the sake of a story. 

7. News columns should present unbaised 
news. The editorial page is the place for 
opinions. When an editorial is considered 
worthy of front page presentation it should 
be clearly labeled “Editorial.” Letters to 
the editor should be presented as fully as 
space permits. Any editing should be done 
so that the thought of the writer is not 
modified, and with his prior permission if 
possible. All letters to the editor must be 
signed, though the editor may withhold a 
name if requested. Libelous, irresponsible, 
and obviously erroneous letters should not 
be published. 

8. Freedom of the press does not excuse 
a writer from accuracy, good taste, restraint, 
and diplomacy. 


Is Such Idealism ‘‘Practical?”’ 


A number of respondents made comments some- 
what as follows: 

The policy of freedom from censorship and stu- 
dent responsibility has worked relatively well. The 
use of an experienced journalist for a faculty ad- 
viser is helpful to the students from a technical 
viewpoint, and good relations between the adviser’s 
office and publications are built on mutual trust, 
understanding, and friendship. As a result, the 
student editors air their problems with the adviser 
and sometimes avoid the shoals toward which they 
are heading on their own. 

Department of Journalism faculty members serve 
as advisers to the operating staff. We have never 
felt the staff members consider us as censors. Cer- 
tainly from the faculty member's point of view, 
we consider our duties as strictly advisory (and 
nine-tenths of it is technical advice). Even when 
our advice and opinion is sought we demand that 
the final decisions be made by the responsible 
student. 

Student leaders are the first to be critical of the 
editor when the newspaper does not measure up. 

Maturity and responsibility are not developed 
by an attitude of distrust and constant surveillance; 
students become very conservative when they are 
given complete freedom to fail as well as to succeed. 


Pre-Retirement Expectancy 


And Retirement Reality 


HE EARLY part of the twentieth century 

found the United States with an in- 
creasingly older population both in num- 
bers and: proportion. The problems that 
accompanied industrialization and urban- 
ization have been important ones to these 
older people. An increasing number of re- 
tirement plans resulted in the necessity for 
a changed pattern of living late in life. 
The attention of counselors, then, is logi- 
cally turned to the needs of growing num- 
bers of individuals in their later years. 

An increasing number of studies are cen- 
tering their attention on the adjustment 
problems and patterns of old people. Some 
are concerned with the whole pattern; 
others attempt to divide the factors into 
meaningful parts. More satisfactory re- 
search methods are gradually emerging from 
many experimental efforts. 

During 1953, at Oregon State College, 
research was carried on to explore the dif- 
ference between what people expect to be 
able to do and to have when they retire and 
what they are really able to do and to have. 
The study proceeds with the hypothesis that 
there is a considerable difference between 
what the pre-retired employees expect of 
their retirement years and what the retired 
employees are able to achieve; and that this 
difference is likely to make adjustment in 
retirement years more difficult. 

A sample of 30 individuals was selected 
by random methods from those employees 
of the Oregon State Highway Department 
who would retire within the next five years; 
another sample of 30 individuals was drawn 
in the same manner from those who had re- 
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tired within the last five years. It was then 
possible to examine comparable groups to 
test the hypothesis. Each individual was 
interviewed personally. A record was made 
of answers to the scheduled questions and 
also of other comments and observations 
that seemed of value. 

The data gathered furnish the answers 
to the four major questions as follows: 


1. What do the pre-retired expect to do 
in their retirement years and how do they 
feel about these plans? 

The findings of the study show that nearly 
all of the pre-retired sample expect to stay 
in the same community when they retire. 
They like the community and expect to 
have frequent and satisfying contacts with 
their friends and family there. Two-thirds 
of them have educational interests which 
they expect to follow. They will have more 
than one source of income but they do not 
expect to receive Old Age Assistance bene- 
fits: Nearly all of them will work at full or 
part time jobs to supplement their pension. 
They feel that they will need about $150 
per month during retirement. They are 
all in good or excellent health and expect 
to stay that way. Although about half of 
them belong to some club or lodge, only 
three of them take part in any other com- 
munity activity and only three others ex- 
pect to take part after retirement. Most of 
them go to church occasionally or regularly; 
a few participate in more than the service; 
one-third never go to church. They are 
about evenly divided as to favorable and 
unfavorable attitude toward a set age for 
retirement. Most of them are sure that 
they will have plenty to do to keep them 
busy after retirement. Some have vague 
fears, other specific. Most have a plan to 
overcome these fears. Nearly all have goals 
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for their retired years that \vill maintain a 
feeling of usefulness. 


2. What are the activity patterns of the 
retired employees and how do they feel 
about their achievements? 

Two-thirds of the retired sample are “liv- 
ing with their spouses” in the same com- 
munity where they retired and they like it 
there. Nine out of ten have no educational 
interests. Sixteen of them are continuing 
to work full or part time. Five are getting 
Old Age Assistance benefits. Two-thirds of 
them believe that they can live on $125 or 
less. Most of them are satisfied that the 
amount of their pensions is correct for their 
service record. 

Two-thirds of the retired sample have 
their families close to them. Nearly all 
have friends close. Both families and 
friends treat them very well. 

Fewer than a third of the retired group 
reported poor health, although twenty-one 
of them have specific health problems. 
About a third of them belong to some club 
or organization, but none of them has any 
other community activity. Half of them 
never go to church; only four go regularly. 

Half of this group favored a set retire- 
ment age, but only a third of them retired 
willingly. Nine retired because of illness. 

Almost half of this group do not have 
enough time to do what they want to. 
They probably would have if they weren't 
working. A great variety of activities were 
reported. Being one’s own boss and having 
time to do as one pleases were enjoyed by 
many of the retirees interviewed. Lack of 
money was the most frequent complaint. 
Less than a third think that their life’s work 
is complete. Some have specific projects; 
others have continued responsibilities. A 
few are just waiting to die. 
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8. Is there any important difference be- 
tween what the pre-retired expect and what 
the retired achieve? 

Noteworthy but not significant differences 
were found between some of the factors 
studied. The degree of health is related to 
all of these factors which call for some 
activity except educational interests. Hap- 
piness is related to years of school, health, 
employment, and attitude toward leisure, 
but it does not seem to be related to other 
social activities than employment. There 
seems to be a pattern of inactivity and ac- 
tivity somewhat dependent on the degree 
of health, but not entirely. Longitudinal 
studies may throw some light on whether 
or not this pattern is of lifetime duration. 

Statistically significant differences at the 
5 per cent level have been found in this 
study between the expectations for retire- 
ment years and the reality of these years in 
the following areas: employment, health, 
needed income, educational interests, 
friends in the community, participation in 
other community activities other than clubs, 
and in marital status. There was also found 
with the retired sample a significant posi- 
tive relationship between health condition 
and the number of years in school. Special 
attention by the counselor to these areas 
of adjustment seems called for. 


4. What is the extent of the personal and 
social resources of the individual to adjust 
to his retired years? To what extent will he 
need counseling? 

All those who contact old people should 
be alert to their varying needs in order to 
make use of the available resources to an- 
swer those needs. Decisions will need to be 
made as to the goal of the adjustment. Is 
it to be optimum use of capacity or accept- 
ance of circumstance? These decisions will 
need to be made on an individual basis with 
as full knowledge as possible of the person 
to be counseled. Easy accessibility of oppor- 
tunity for expansion of activities is one of 
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the factors to be considered. Most of the 
older persons interviewed have adequate 
personal and social resources for a fairly 
satisfactory adjustment to be made eventu- 
ally without the aid of counseling. In only 
one case was there serious maladjustment; 
this was a medical problem. In a few areas 
these old people need assistance which could 
be found in many already existing agencies 
or individuals. Most of the old people 
interviewed were observed to have excellent 
skills of eventual adjustment without addi- 
tional outside help. 

Consideration of the individual needs and 
the incongruous patterns of adjustment 
leads the writer to suggest that future sys- 
tematic research on deviate patterns of ad- 
justment to old age might result in useful 
material for counselors of older adults. If 
syndromes of internal and external condi- 
tions could be established and their relation- 


ship to adjustment shown, there would 
then be additional guides for the counselor 
as he assists the older person to adequate 
adjustment. 

The significant differences found in this 
study between what the pre-retired sample 
expects and what the retired sample has 
achieved gives support to the hypothesis 
that there is considerable difference between 
pre-retirement expectancy and retirement 
reality for the later years. The data indi- 
cate that most of these old people have ade- 
quate personal and social resources to 
achieve necessary adjustments eventually. 
An easier transition from active years to 
retirement years could be made with the 
assistance of a counselor equipped with 
knowledge of the adjustments necessary to 
the later years. A more realistic approach to 
retirement years should ease and shorten 
the acute adjustment period. 


TEACHERS’ TEMPTATION 


Teachers, since it is their avowed objective to extend the knowledge 
boundaries of others, are particularly beset by the temptation to tell what 
they know—to point out right paths of thought and action. The areas in 
which their help is called for are ones they have penetrated many times. 
They have reflected, presumably, upon their subject from all angles. They 
feel that they know the answers and, with unselfish abandon, they are 


willing to tell all. 


Their students thus will be saved all the time and 


effort it would have taken them to work things out for themselves, even 
granting they ever could work out such excellent answers.—Cuar ces I. 
Gracc, “Because Wisdom Can't Be Told” in Human Relations and 


Administration. 
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WHAT STUDENTS THINK OF GUIDANCE 


in the multiple period classes 


by ARTHUR H. MENNES 


= HAVE been many attempts at 
changes in the organization and pattern 
of classroom instruction. In recent years 
the most frequent type of experimentation 
and reorganization has been from the single 
period, separate-subject organization to the 
multiple period, giving more flexibility and 
a longer period of instruction. 

In this particular study a comparison has 
been made between the multiple period and 
the single period by means of a controlled 
experiment and questionnaires. An effort 
has been made to more fully integrate or 
unify English and world history by using 
the multiple period arrangement. By this 
method English and world history are 
woven into a more unified fabric so as to 
enrich both. These two subjects are ap- 
propriately correlated and their relation- 
ships are made an integrated part of the 
classroom instruction. This conception 
gives special emphasis to interests, mean- 
ings, and relationships involved. In many 
areas the topics in turn correlate into 
broader units such as democracy, interna- 
tional relations, personality traits, study of 
self, occupations, religion, and the like. 

Classroom activities are planned coopera- 
tively by teacher and pupils. The classes 
are organized so.that they function chiefly 
through group action. The role of the 
teacher in teacher-pupil planning is that of 
a group leader, assisting the pupils to reach 
their goals. In this experiment teachers 
taught alone, paired as a team for a double 
period, or used the crisscross arrangement 
of having classes scheduled so that two 
teachers exchanged classes. 

This investigation was primarily an at- 
tempt to describe and to evaluate some of 
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the outcomes of the multiple period courses 
in tenth grade English and world history. 
The study was conducted in three urban 
senior secondary public schools in two Wis- 
consin communities; namely Central and 
North High Schools in Sheboygan, and 
Neenah High School, Neenah, Wisconsin. 

The experiment included 436 students in 
16 tenth grade classes. This study involved 
matched pairs of pupils from experimental 
and control groups. Each pupil in the 
multiple period class was matched with a 
pupil who was learning under the regular 
tenth grade curriculum. The criteria for 
matching were: sex, intelligence, chrono- 
logical age, reading level, and socio-eco- 
nomic background. 

A series of achievement tests was ad- 
ministered in the fall and spring, and com- 
parison was made of the results. A pilot 
study was first conducted at Central High 
School. The following year multiple pe- 
riod classes in the three schools were com- 
pared with single period classes. The third 
year a follow-up study was made at Central. 

The tests were given with the purpose of 
comparing the multiple period and single 
period classes’ achievement in English, 
world history, social usage, critical minded- 
ness, school adjustment, information about 
the library, social abilities skills, and 
reading. 

On the whole, it may be inferred from 
the test results that the students enrolled in 
the multiple period classes do not lose out 
in fundamental skills and knowledges when 
compared with the students in the single 
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period classes. Students in the experi- 
mental classes gained more than those in 
the conventional classes in the objectives 
measured by tests in English, world history, 
social usage, critical mindedness, school ad- 
justment, information about the library, 
and in skills measured by the Social Abili- 
ties Test and reading tests. 

What students think of the guidance 
practices in the multiple period was sur- 
veyed by four questions from the student 
questionnaire. The data from this area 
was taken from the total combined re- 
sponses of 237 students in the three schools. 
These students were eleventh grade, twelfth 
grade, and graduates of their respective 
schools. They were comparing the mul- 
tiple period experience with their conven- 
tional class experiences one, two, and three 
years after having had the multiple period 
class. 

1. To the question, “In regard to indi- 
vidual attention given you by the teacher, 
do you feel you were given more attention 
or less attention in the multiple period class 
than in a regular class?” Here 237 students 
in the three schools replied to the question 
in the following manner: 161 students, or 
68 per cent, said they were given “very 
much more” or “more” attention in the 
multiple period class; 74 students, or 31 
per cent, said “about the same”; and two 
students said “less attention” in the mul- 
tiple period class. 

2. “In regard to the opportunity to dis- 
cuss grades and reasons for them, do you 
feel you received more, about the same, or 
less opportunity in the multiple period 
class?” Here 187 students, or 79 per cent, 
said they had “far more” or “more” oppor- 
tunity to discuss grades and reasons for 
them in the multiple period class, while 49 
students, or 21 per cent, in the schools 
said this experience was “about the same.” 
One student said this practice was experi- 
enced “less” in the multiple period class. 

3. “In regard to your opportunity to eval- 
uate yourself and your class, did you receive 
more, about the same, or less help in the 
multiple period class?” To this question 
the total responses from the three schools 


indicated that 207 students, or 87 per cent, 
had “more” opportunity to evaluate them- 
selves and their class in the multiple period 
class than in their other courses. Thirty 
students, or 13 per cent, said this experi- 
ence was “about the same”; and no student 
said it was “less.” 

4. “In regard to developing traits of lead- 
ership, do you feel that the multiple pe- 
riod class aided you more, about the same, 
or less?” Here 213, or 90 per cent of the stu- 
dents in the three schools indicated that the 
multiple period class aided them “more” 
as compared to their other class experiences; 
23 students, or 10 per cent, indicated “about 
the same.” One student said “less” to this 
question. 

Many students mentioned guidance as 
the outstanding feature of the multiple 
period class. Phases of guidance listed in 
order of frequency mentioned are: 


Conferences in which the pupil's progress was dis- 
cussed. 

The feeling that the teacher was more friendly and 
understanding and could be consulted. 

The personal record. 

Help with school work. 

Help with vocational and educational plans. 

Individual attention. 

Self evaluation and character development. 

Development of feelings of confidence and adjust- 
ment. 

Help with personal problems. 


Some of the informal comments on guid- 
ance in the multiple period class were: 


“Excellent individual help and training.” 

“You have a feeling of belonging.” 

“You could talk to teachers easier.” 

“Became very well acquainted with the teachers, 
and I felt I could ask for help.” 

“Gave me an opportunity to learn more about the 
various vocations and thus make a more desirable 
selection.” 

“The multiple period class helped me in the 
development of desirable personal characteristics.” 

“Helped me make a better adjustment to high 
school.” 

“I received far more personal guidance in my 
plans to attend college after high school.” 

“In planning my junior and senior years’ pro- 
grams and after graduation problems.” 

“We were given more individual attention in so 
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far as grades, planning the following years’ pro- 
gram, and help to think of a future career.” 

“Some of our individual problems were dis- 
cussed.” 

“More time for student conferences.” 

“Got more individual help in all instances, es- 
pecially discussions about high school records and 
grades.” 

“Seemed to be a guidance program in itself.” 


The parents’ informal comments from 
the three schools revealed their approval 
of the guidance practices used in the mul- 
tiple period classes. Most frequently men- 
tioned phases of guidance were the indi- 
vidual conferences with the teacher through 
which the child’s progress could be coopera- 
tively evaluated, help in choosing a voca- 
tion, overcoming shyness, and learning to 
use leisure time wisely. Among the com- 
ments were the following: 


“There was much more personal guidance.” 

“You got to know the two teachers better, and 
the teachers got to know the student better.” 

“Worked closer with the teachers; they got to 
know the students as individuals.” 

“If she was having difficulty with her studies, it 
always seemed she felt freer to ask one of her 
multiple period teachers for help. It seems to me 
she had more confidence in them.” 

“I liked the idea of student conferences on indi- 
vidual progress.” 

“Vocational guidance was good.” 

“It helped her to learn how to use her leisure 
time more effectively.” 

“Opportunity to record and evaluate individual 
and group achievement.” 

“Teacher-pupil relations were more friendly.” 

“The teacher seemed to know more of the prob- 
lems of the students in the multiple period class.” 

“Developed a shy boy into a boy that could fit 
in with others.” 

“Conferences between pupil and teacher were 
excellent.” 

“It gave the student a chance to express himself, 
and it seems our son was more interested in his 
own development and progress.” 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. There seemed to be more or less uni- 
formity of classroom practices in the three 
schools as far as the multiple period is con- 
cerned. 

2. Guidance practices and personal devel- 
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opment seemed to be in evidence to a 
greater degree in the multiple period classes 
than in the conventional classes. 

3. Students in the three schools taking 
the multiple period classes have indicated 
in the questionnaire that they had experi- 
ences in the broader objectives of education 
and almost always practiced the following 
procedures: Evaluating what is done in 
class; organizing and serving on commit- 
tees; participating in panel discussions, in 
forums, or in other forms of group discus- 
sions; practicing parliamentary procedure 
and conducting their meetings using Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order; participating in stu- 
dent-teacher planning; expressing their 
opinions in the formulation of projects, 
problems, or topics; sharing in group selec- 
tion and solution of topics, projects, and 
lesson assignments; evaluating the quality 
of their school citizenship; serving as dis- 
cussion leaders in class; leading a meeting; 
having something to say about the type of 
procedure to be used in studying a topic; 
discussing personal problems which had a 
meaning to the individual student con- 
cerned; discussing vocational and educa- 
tional plans; conferring with their teachers 
about their personality traits, attitudes, co- 
operation, progress, etc. 

With regard to the guidance practices, 
81 per cent of all the students who had 
been in the multiple period classes one, two, 
and three years after they had had this 
experience testified more satisfaction with 
the multiple period than with the conven- 
tional classes; 18.6 per cent, equal satisfac- 
tion; and 0.4 per cent, less satisfaction. 
Ninety-two per cent of these students stated 
that if they had an opportunity to choose 
again they would choose the multiple pe- 
riod class and 8 per cent stated that they 
would choose the conventional classes; 93 
per cent of the parents said they would 
choose the multiple period and 7 per cent 
said they would choose the traditional 
classes. 

4. An evaluation study of classroom pro- 
cedures must be specifically planned for a 
particular school system. In this study 
there were no common yardsticks or criteria 
of judgment common to a great number of 
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schools. The evaluation was basically an 
individual school’s attempt at measurement 
of the outcomes of multiple period classes 
within its own school system. 

5. Teachers who are experimenting with 
the multiple period and with curriculum 
revision should evaluate the growth which 
students are making in all the objectives 
which the school considers desirable. These 
include attitudes, interests, reflective think- 
ing, and research techniques as well as 
knowledge and skills. 

6. The present findings demonstrate the 
value of classroom practices that have been 
clearly focused on goals that are important 
to the student and his parents such as 
evaluation, guidance, pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, committee work, group discussion, 
and study of community resources. 

7. In an appraisal of the school and its 


classroom procedures, this study made use 
of the opinions of pupils and parents. From 
them we gained their understanding of 
what they considered valuable outcomes of 
classroom instruction. We are coming to 
realize that students and their parents are 
important in the evaluation process as well 
as in planning. 

8. The experience in the three schools 
in this study indicates that the development 
of the multiple period must be slow and 
arduous, for areas of learning must be 
selected and new learning procedures for- 
mulated in terms of their worth to the indi- 
vidual. There must be more opportunity 
for pupil-teacher planning and for group 
activities in the classroom, more use of 
community resources and non-textbook ma- 
terials, more attention to problems which 
are real and meaningful to adolescents. 


CHOOSING THE PATH 


Let him combat and persuade himself before trying to persuade or 
combat others. Let him, by all means at his disposal, concentrate his will 
on the construction of an unshakeable faith in the dignity and destiny of 


man. The method he employs is of no importance. We have said it 
before: no matter what road is chosen the travelers who started from 
different valleys will all meet on the top of the mountain, provided they 
keep on ascending. No one must pride himself on having chosen the 
best route nor force his neighbor to follow him. Everyone takes the path 
which suits him best, imposed by the structure of the brain, by heredity, 
by traditions. One can offer support, enlightenment, help. But what 
succeeds with one may fail with others, and every man must wage his own 
fight without which he cannot progress.—LecomMTe pu Noty in Human 
Destiny. 
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Implications of USAFI Study of Non-Completions 
for High School Counselors 


by EDGAR HARDEN 


Unirep States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute has long been concerned with the 
problem of low completion rate among 
enrollees in its correspondence and self- 
teaching courses. A recent study’ reveals 
the primary reasons for non-completion as 
gathered from a questionnaire study of 
5,356 students who had failed to complete 
their course work. Replies were received 
from 80 per cent of the sample group. The 
findings suggest ways in which high school 
counselors may be helpful to students who 
plan to continue their studies upon enter- 
ing the Armed Services. 

Among the reasons given by the students 
for having enrolled in courses were the 
following: (1) General interest in the 
course; (2) School-related reasons; and (3) 
Career-related reasons. 

General interest reasons for enrolling 
were given by 35-39 per cent of the re- 
spondents; school-related reasons were given 
by 26-37 per cent; career-related reasons 
were listed by 20-26 per cent. It is signifi- 
cant that more than one-half said they were 
never interested in obtaining credit for the 
courses. 

Among the reasons for non-completion, 
lack of time was given far more frequently 
than any other reasons. Other obstacles 
given by correspondence students, in the 
order of frequency, were: problems with 
the mechanics of studying and completing 


Epcar Harpen is Dean, Continuing Education 
Service, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

1“Why Service Personnel Fail to Complete USAFI 
Courses,” by Kenneth H. Bradt, Department of 
Defense, Office of Armed Forces Information and 
Education, Research Division, August, 1954. 


lessons (19-20 per cent); change of inten- 
tions, interests, and plans (16-19 per cent); 
and problems with the course itself (18-19 
per cent). 

It should be of satisfaction to educators 
that there is a desire on the part of many 
of their former students to continue their 
education during the time they are in serv- 
ice. Perhaps the desire to continue learn- 
ing after one has completed or interrupted 
his formal period of schooling is one of the 
most significant of all educational outcomes. 

To those who are specifically charged with 
providing counseling services to youth the 
study would suggest: 


1. More careful planning for continuing 
education after leaving high school. 

2. Greater effort to help each student 
identify and understand his personal- 
ity, aptitudes, abilities, and opportuni- 
ties. 

. Regular follow-up studies of counselees 
who are in the Armed Forces. This 
would provide additional information 
for the counselor in terms of the stu- 
dents who have not yet enlisted or 
who are awaiting the draft. 


It is a realistic fact that young men in the 
years ahead will spend a period of time in 
the service of their country. This is likely 
to be true of every youth who is mentally 
and physically capable. Each of them, 
whether he leaves school prior to or after 
graduation from high school, is entitled to 
the same thoughtful help that would be 
given if he were leaving to pursue a pro- 
fessional curriculum in his chosen univer- 
sity. 
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CASES 


A GRADUATE STUDENT in Education: and 
a counselor at one of the boys’ dormi- 
tories approached one of his professors with 
this request for assistance. “I have a boy at 
the dormitory who is a freshman and needs 
more help than I can give him. Can you 
see what you can do for him? The Profes- 
sor, who was also Assistant Dean of The 
Freshman College, replied that he would be 
glad to do whatever he could. 

The following day the Dean received a 
note from the counselor which gave this 
information about the boy. “Donald was 
assigned to ‘my’ floor along with 18 other 
freshmen in September. My first associa- 
tion with Don beyond exchanging greetings 
was at a ‘get-together’ for the floor in my 
room. At this meeting I introduced myself 
and said a few things about myself, such as 
a few of my interests and my position at the 
dorm. I asked that all the fellows intro- 
duce themselves and say a bit about them- 
selves, e.g., their home town, whether or not 
they had any nice-looking sisters, and some 
of their spare-time hobbies. When Donald's 
turn came, I noticed that he was quite 
flushed and nervous. He stuttered quite a 
bit as he said that although he was unable 
to participate in sports much (most of the 
boys before him had spoken about their 
sport interests), he could figure well and 
would do any statistics on sports which they 
wanted him to do. 

“I have found out from Don’s Dad (who 
was in town with Don the first four days 
that Don was here) that Don is a diabetic 
and that he has had the condition for more 


Bernarp R. Brack is Assistant Dean of Univer- 
sity College, Ohio University, Athens. 


The Case of 
DONALD E. 


by BERNARD R. BLACK 


than ten years. Only lately has he been 
able to ‘take care of himself’ completely— 
according to the Dad. He is an only son. 

“Don graduated third out of 232 students 
at Ville High. He has a scholarship here, 
but the first six weeks’ grades had an av- 
erage of about 2.6. He claims that he is 
very tense at al! times. Also he says that 
he is studying much harder than he ever 
did at high schoo! and is very disappointed 
that his grades have been so poor. Don had 
scholarship offers from several universities 
but accepted the one from this University 
because the college offered the most favor- 
able arrangement for eating; Don of course, 
needs a special diet. 

“He said that many times he just could 
not study, sleep, or do anything. He had a 
fear of low grades plus a fear of the future. 

“Don claims that he always had an ambi- 
tion to teach but that his high school mathe- 
matics teacher discouraged him from such 
an endeavor because of his stuttering. Don 
has chosen to study Accounting, but as of 
now is dubious of the choice and is taking 
vocational interest, aptitude, and personal- 
ity tests at the University Testing Service. 
Don's best school subject has been mathe- 
matics all the way through high school. 

“Don likes to dance. He danced with 
girls at high school functions but never 
dated any girl. Here, he was ‘fixed-up’ by 
a floormate for one date and he felt that 
the date was a ‘flop.’ Later he took a girl 
to a show and felt that he was much more 
successful. Also he has been with a girl at 
an Exchange Dinner. 

“Don often expresses the opinion that he 
has no right to be in college, that he can’t 
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adjust well, that his roommates will come 
to be sorry that they were assigned to room 
with him, and that he has an Inferiority 
Complex. His roommates appear to get 
along rather well with him, however. And, 
he is friendly with the other boys on the 
floor, although he tends to be quiet—unlike 
the others. Both of his roommates are be- 
low 2.0. They are very sociable fellows, i.e., 
they are quickly friendly with newcomers 
and seem to enjoy company very much. 

“During the summer Don served as a 
Boys’ Baseball Supervisor for the City Rec- 
reation Department and earned $202. The 
summer before he was co-supervisor of two 
leagues including 325 teen age boys for the 
City Recreation Department at Ville City. 
He likes that work very much. During the 
school year he was the statistician for the 
school ball teams. He is a subscriber to the 
Sporting News, a baseball journal. 

“Don and I seem to get along quite well. 
I try to listen to his self-appraisals whenever 
I can. He appears to appreciate my com- 
pany. The other day he came into my 
room, evidently quite sad since his eyes 
were red and still wet. He was saddened by 
his grades. He felt that college was mean- 
ing nothing to him. His advisor was offer- 
ing little comfort or counsel. I asked if he 
would like to speak to Dean White who was 
very interested in the freshmen here. Don 
said that he would be glad to when I told 
him that Dean White might be able to help 
him see some light in his problems. Also 
Don agreed that it would do no harm to 
visit Dr. Paul and arrange to take some 
tests with him.” 

The Dean checked the records and ob- 
tained additional facts concerning Donald. 
His college entrance test scores in terms of 
percentiles were: English, 90; Reading, 91; 
Mathematics, 100; and OSPE, 90. The 
grades Donald received for the 7 and 13 
week periods were as follows: English B, A; 
Physical Education S, S$; Mathematics C—, 
C; Economics B, B; Accounting B, C; and 


Speech S, A. 


Donald's father completed high school 
and is working as an accountant. Don's 


mother finished grade school and is a house- 
wife. 

What would you have done? The first 
steps outlined below suggest only one of 
several possible treatments of this case: 


1. Exploratory interview in which the Assistant 
Dean and Donald talked and tried to gain an 
understanding of Donald's potentialities, in- 
terests, purposes, and values. 

. Donald was referred to a vocational counselor 
to help Donald realize his vocational poten- 
tialities. 

. A case conference was held with all of Donald's 
instructors. They discussed the facts as pre- 
sented in the case, and tried to recognize the 
problems that Donald had in making the 
transition from high school and living at home 
to college and living in the dormitory. 

. The Assistant Dean spoke to the Scholarships 
Committee, and as a result, they lowered the 
required standards (3.5 or B+ average) in 
order that Donald might continue with his 
scholarship. This was done because Donald 
was registered by his faculty counselor in 
Math. 6 (because of his record in high school 
and because of his percentile in the entrance 
examination in mathematics) instead of in 
Math. 5. 

. The Assistant Dean then consulted the clinical 
psychologist on the campus to discover the 
causes of Donald’s behavior, as well as apprais- 
ing his abilities. They tried to change Donald's 
habits of thinking and feeling, which kept 
Donald from using his energy fully. 

. Donald's parents were called, and the clinical 
psychologist and the Assistant Dean had a 
conference with them. The facts were re- 
viewed, and more information was obtained. 
In light of the discussion, the parents obtained 
some insight as to their responsibilities for 
future action. 


Donald is graduating this June from the 
College of Education. He is majoring in 
mathematics, has obtained a 3.0 (B) cumu- 
lative average, and is quite active in campus 
affairs. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


Public Relations for All 


OOD PUBLIC relations are essential to 
every personnel and guidance pro- 
gram. It is not a question of whether to 
have public relations or not, we must de- 
cide on how effective we want to make our 
relationships with the public. 

Many professional groups shy away from 
the idea of public relations for their spe- 
cific activity. This is caused, to some ex- 
tent, by a misunderstanding of the nature 
and value of public relations. An over- 
emphasis or sole interest in the more glam- 
orous communications media is evident in 
many developing public relations program 
as well as in much of the literature dealing 
with the public relations field. 

Many groups jump to the conclusion that 
they cannot have good public relations 
without the widest newspaper and maga- 
zine coverage, the most elaborate bulletins 
and brochures, plus a regular series of radio 
and television broadcasts. This erroneous 
conclusion is both dangerous and costly. 

It is dangerous because it discourages 
many groups who cannot readily avail 
themselves of these media and because 
many organizations depend solely on these 
methods, neglecting the other basic areas 
of public relations. It is costly because it 
frequently incites many to utilize mass 
media, with its accompanying expense, 
rather than some of the less expensive but 
more effective methods. It is sometimes 
costly in terms of the professional quality 
and usefulness of guidance services because 
these communications media, if they are to 
be used effectively, demand a great deal of 
time from their producers. Too frequently 
this time is taken out of the time that 
should be devoted to the local guidance 
program. 

In a pamphlet entitled, “How” and pub- 
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lished by Division of Vocational Education, 
State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio, the committee says: “Everything you 
do, everything you say, everything you 
write, and everything you leave unwritten, 
unsaid or undone will affect your public 
relations program. Too many times too 
many things are left unsaid, unwritten, or 
undone.” 

The Public Relations Committee of the 
Conference of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselors Organizations, reporting at 
Binghamton, New York, October 5, 1954, 
said, “We believe that the best way of ac- 
quainting the public with the activities of 
guidance is to operate guidance services 
which meet the needs of pupils, parents, 
teachers, and the community. If such a 
program is in operation it will act as its 
own publicity agent and will incite more 
people to avail themselves of the service. 
On the other hand, the finest formal public 
relations methods will not promote the 
services if the guidance services are sub- 
standard. The best publicity is a good 
program. Working with individual pupils 
who need the service of the guidance de- 
partment will do more to promote the guid- 
ance program than mass media directed to 
a group of people, many of whom have no 
need for guidance service or reason for in- 
terest in it. 

Radio, television, or even voluminous 
newspaper coverage are not necessary to 
good public relations. These exciting 
media can do more harm than good. They 
are not magic in themselves. If your broad- 
cast or newspaper story does not have a 
magic quality all its own, these media can- 
not make it effective. Since mass media 
provide the largest possible audience for 
your message it stands to reason that if your 
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broadcast or newspaper story is not the 
best, you merely alienate a larger group of 
people. 

Your guidance techniques, procedures, 
and over-all program may be the best but 
if you are not qualified to produce a top 
flight radio broadcast or news story, you 
should avoid the use of these media, unless 
adequate professional help is available to 
you. The public hears a poorly presented 
broadcast, or reads a poorly written story 
and assumes that the guidance program is 
of equally poor quality. 

In planning to make your public rela- 
tions more effective you must decide on the 
audiences you wish to reach, you must 
know what you want these audiences to do 
and how much money and time you have 
to spend on getting them to do it. 

“The written and spoken word do not ex- 
haust the basic implements of communica- 
tion. For instance, a wink at the right 
time, a smile, a frown, or a grimace, may 
convey a better understanding of your in- 
terest and attitude than the words you ex- 
press. The activities you choose, the clubs 
you join, the parts of your work in which 
you show the most interest, give others a far 
more lasting picture of you and of the rela- 
tionships and attitudes that they should 
hold toward guidance service than any- 
thing you can say or write.’”! 

Every group can have top flight public 
relations by providing the best possible pro- 
fessional service and by the enlistment of 
the people in the school and community, 
in such guidance activities as career choices 
and educational plans and in a planned 
campaign to obtain the best possible under- 
standing of and support for personnel and 
guidance service.—ALBERT G. WINDLE, Co- 
ordinator of Research and Public Informa- 
tion, The Vocational Education & Exten- 
sion Board of Rockland County, New City, 
New York. 


1From an article entitled, “Public Relations and 
the Guidance Services,” by Abert G. WINDLE, in 
the New York State Counselors News Bulletin, 
November, 1954. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Maryland 

J. Wendell Yeo, Vice-President for Aca- 
demic Affairs of the Boston University and 
an outstanding leader in the field of guid- 
ance, was the main speaker for the fall meet- 
ing of the Maryland Vocational Guidance 
Association in conjunction with the Mary- 
land State Teachers Convention on Friday, 
October 15, 1954. Dr. Yeo’s topic was “The 
Challenges of Self Direction.” 


Chicago 

At the initial dinner meeting, October 
4, 1954, of the Chicago Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association in the Georgian Room 
of Carson Pirie Scott and Co., Alfred K. 
Eckersberg, Assistant Executive Director of 
the Chicago Plan Commission, spoke to 
over two hundred members and friends on 
“Looking Forward to Chicago's Future.” 
The implications noted for guidance and 
personnel people were: anticipated rapid 
shifts in neighborhood population and 
types of students; recruiting problems in 
industry intensified by suburban growth 
and transportation complications; and a 
shift to a lower income unskilled popula- 
tion in the city. 


LIVING IN THE PAST? 


. we're not really, although the 
voting instruction on your APGA 
election ballot may have made you 
wonder. 

If you have not yet marked and re- 
turned your ballot, please do so. 
Make your vote count! 
Return your marked ballot before 
March 15 
(1955, that is) 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A.P.G.A. Committee Reports on Professional 
Training, Licensing, and Certification 


OME YEARS ago an NVGA Committee 

became interested in exploring infor- 
mation available about counselors. Later 
this matter was turned over to the APGA 
Committee on Professional Training, Li- 
censing and Certification. This APGA 
Committee undertook to investigate the 
present status of training, the present 
knowledge of a counselor's activities and on 
the basis of these to plan a professional 
training program. The committee also de- 
cided to seek information about the pres- 
ent status of licensing and certification of 
APGA members. This article is a status 
report on these projects. 

The research undertaken was carried on 
as personal research by various committee 
members or interested graduate students. 
A survey of public school counselor certifi- 
cation conducted by various committee 
members under the direction of Raymond 
N. Hatch has a report on present status of 
certification about ready for release to 
APGA members. Robert M. Colver has ex- 
plored the status of other personnel 
workers. Other than public school coun- 
selors, no state has laws regarding certifica- 
tion or licensing of personnel workers. 
There is some licensing of agencies, but not 
of personnel. Only one state, California, 
reported any contemplated legislation in 
this area. Findings concerning psycholo- 
gists were essentially the same as that re- 
ported in the October, 1953, issue of The 
American Psychologist. Three states have 
laws regarding state-wide certification of 
psychologists, two have laws regarding the 
licensing of psychologists, one state has city 
licensing of psychologists, two states re- 
port self-certification by the local psycho- 


logical associations. “Twelve states reported 

active efforts working toward laws concern- 

ing licensing or certification. 

Recent surveys of training programs have 
been carried on by Leonard M. Miller of 
the U. S. Office of Education in coopera- 
tion with Arthur J. Jones and by Kenneth 
W. Hylbert in a dissertation at Pennsyl- 
vania State College under the direction of 
Arthur M. Wellington. An experimental 
attitude scale to differentiate counselors 
from teachers has been developed by Wil- 
liam C. Cottle and others. 

The survey of training programs reveals 
that at least 205 American colleges and uni- 
versities have programs for the preparation 
of school counselors offering a multiplicity 
of courses covering the following areas: 

1. A workable philosophy of guidance serv- 
ices and an understanding of principles 
and practices. 

. The organization, statistical treatment, 
and practical interpretation of numeri- 
cal recorded data regarding human be- 
ings and their needs. 

. The identification, measurement, and re- 
cording of significant human character- 
istics. 

. The collection, evaluation, and organiza- 
tion for use of all types of education, oc- 
cupational, and community information 
needed by individuals to make effective 
choices and adjustments. 

. An understanding of the individual and 
of his problems of learning, behavior, 
and adjustment. 

. Effective procedures for instructing and 
counseling people who need special aid 
with problems. 

. The organization, administration, evalu- 
ation of counseling programs and serv- 
ices. 
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The reasons why such courses are insti- 
tuted and made a part of the training of 
counselors is not revealed. The programs 
are not based on research but on arm-chair 
appraisal. 

A study done in cooperation with the 
United States Employment Service several 
years ago covered 12 educational personnel 
jobs (218 separate job analysis schedules 
were received) and included such job titles 
as: 


- Counselor (all 

. Dean of Boys or Girls (Jr.-Sr. H.S.) 

Dean of Men or Women (College) 

. Director of Guidance (College) 

. Director of Guidance (Pub. Sch.) 

. Director of Placement (Coll 

. Placement Officer (College) 

. Director of Religious Activities (Col- 
lege) 

. Director of Student Affairs (College) 

. Foreign Student Counselor (College) 

. Personal Counselor (all levels) 

. Residence Counselor (College) 


Since that time the USES has collected 2 
more: Chairman, University VA Advisory 
Council, and Assistant Director-Speech 


— 


Clinic. This study described only the per- 
sonnel aspects of the job which for the 
counselor were: (D.O.T. Code 0-36.) 


Renders individual counseling and group guid- 
ance services to assist individuals in appraising 
their interests, aptitudes, abilities, and person- 
ality characteristics and to make and carry out 
intelligent educational and vocational plans. 
Collects, organizes, and analyzes information 
about the individual through records, tests, inter- 
views, and similar sources. Assembles and dis- 
seminates occupational information. Assists stu- 
dents to understand and overcome social and 
emotional problems. Provides placement serv- 
ices. Performs related duties. This job is per- 
formed at all educational levels.’ 


* Job Analyses of Educational Personnel Workers. 
An interim report by the Study Commission of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
Occupations, October, 1951, Part II, 1-22. 
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These returns are based on job descriptions 
from 41 United States high schools and 
may be far from representative because they 
are distributed as follows: Colorado, 3; 
Massachusetts, 8; Michigan, 2; North Caro- 
lina, 21; and Ohio, 7. The description 
given above included both high schools and 
colleges which may have distorted the pic- 
ture somewhat. 

For these reasons the committee decided 
it wanted more complete and more repre- 
sentative job descriptions of educational 
personnel workers. Sidney Fine and Jack 
Newman of the United States Employment 
Service in Washington, D. C. have devel- 
oped an experimental checklist which, it is 
hoped, will do this. Pilot studies are now 
being conducted in several states to see how 
the checklist works at various educational 
levels. It is then proposed to secure job 
descriptions of all members of APGA. 
Then the committee will attempt to decide 
which of these duties are inappropriate to 
personnel work and should be excluded 
from the job description. It is also pro- 
posed that duties which appear necessary 
to the job but have not been listed be in- 
cluded. 

Only after these things have been done 
can training needs be presented, based 
upon present duties and suggested addi- 
tions, which will bring about changes in 
current training programs which have as an 
object professional training. The com- 
mittee also hopes to initiate studies of 
trainees to see if it can be demonstrated that 
minimum academic abilities, aptitudes, 
and interests are necessary for successful 
completion of personnel training. Con- 
tinued attack on the identification of coun- 
selor-teacher differences as discussed earlier 
in this article is also planned.—Respectfully 
submitted, Rosert M. Corver, WILLIAM 
C. Corrie, Chairman, Siwney A. Fine, Ray- 
MOND N. Hatcu, Hucu Lovett, LEONARD 
M. Miter, J. Davin O'Dea, Artuur M. 
WELLINGTON. 
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WHO’S WHO 
and WHERE 


APGA Treasurer DuGAN, professor 
and Chairman of Educational Psychology 
at the University of Minnesota, has been 
granted one of the new full-salary research 
leaves for the spring quarter, 1955, by the 
University. He will devote the three-month 
leave to a study of the nature and coordina- 
tion of psychological services in public 
schools. The functions and relationships 
of counselors, school psychologists, remedial 
specialists and school social workers will 
be analyzed in a sampling of educational 
settings. 


Josern E. Barser has been appointed 
Head, School-College Relations, in the Pub- 
licity Branch, Division of Recruiting, Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel. For guidance 
information, occupational handbooks, and 
similar material, Mr. Barber may be ad- 
dressed at G-810, Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, Department of the Navy, Washington, 
D. C. 


Curtis H. Moore, formerly Director of 
Student Personnel and Dean of Men at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New York, 
is now Director of Adult Education and 
Coordinator of Men’s Programs at Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, Illinois. 


New counselor in Westchester County, 
New York, since September is W. Lest 
Bossrrr, who spends half his time at the 
BOCES Guidance Center, Katonah, New 
York, and the other half time at Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York. Mr. 
Bobbitt was formerly at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


Wes ey S. Roeper has been appointed to 
Area Director, Professional Services, for 
California Test Bureau, with headquarters 
in Portland, Oregon. He formerly served 
as Guidance and Evaluation Consultant 
for CTB in the states of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, and Utah. 


Joun P. Morine was appointed Super- 
visor of Occupational Information, Voca- 
tional Guidance and Counseling in the 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
to succeed Josep Beparp. Mr. Bedard re- 
tired from this position in August, 1954, 
and is now Director of Guidance of the 
New Britain, Connecticut, public schools. 


Mary Dunne has been promoted from 
counselor of Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven, Connecticut, to Head Counselor of 
Sheridan Junior High School in New 
Haven. She succeeds SARAH WALLACE who 
held the position at Sheridan for many 
years before her recent death. HELENE 
Suincet has been appointed to fill the posi- 
tion at Hillhouse High School. 


Correction: In the October issue, ROBERT 
T. Queen was identified as a Professional 
Associate of Industrial Psychology, Inc., of 
St. Louis. Mr. Queen is, in fact, director of 
his own organization, the Personnel Test- 
ing Service, and is St. Louis representative 
of Industrial Psychology, Inc. 


DEATHS 


Harry G. Comerrorp, Director of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and Education of 
the Honolulu Veterans Administration, died 
January 3, 1955, at the age of 59. A mem- 
ber of APGA, Mr. Comerford has been pro- 
fessionally active on the Rehabilitation 
Committee of the Health Council, the 
Placement Committee of the Rehabilitation 
Committee and the Territorial Governor's 
Advisory Committee on Employment. 
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What's YOUR Verdict@ 


Does “on-campus” housing discriminate 
against “off-campus” landlords? 


Anticipating a marked enrollment rise, 
H—— College contracted for a federal loan 
to erect several dormitories. To ensure 
prompt repayment, the trustees further 
stipulated that all non-commuting students 
would be required to live only in college- 
owned facilities. 

Apprised of this, Emma, who had long 
maintained her private home as a student 
boarding-house, promptly filed an injunc- 
tion to stay the action. “Arbitrary, un- 
reasonable, and discriminatory,” claimed 


by THOMAS 8. SHREWSBURY 


her lawyer, “depriving Emma of her con- 
tractual rights and means of livelihood 
without due process of law.” 

“Not so,” retorted H——'s counsel. 
“These dormitories are non-profit, educa- 
tional facilities restricted solely to student 
occupancy, while Emma's home exists pri- 
marily for her personal profit. She was al- 
ways free to rent to non-students. She still 
is. How, then, can anyone call this stipu- 
lation, designed to further the physical and 
moral welfare of youth, discriminatory or 
capricious?” 

What's your verdict? 
resolve Emma’s dilemma? 


How would you 


Decision: The court upheld H——, con- 
tending that rules established to guarantee 
payment for patently educational interests, 
despite their incidental effect upon isolated 
individuals, are valid and abridge no con- 
stitutional freedoms. Furthermore, it 
stated, the only possible right here vio- 
lated was that of a student to contract for 
his own residence—and that should this 
issue be raised, no student could claim an 
unequivocal right to the privilege of edu- 
cation “free of restrictions or rules pertain- 
ing to admissions.” (Based on Colorado! 
and Oklahoma? decisions). 


Implications: We wonder in this case 
whether the college housing authorities 
were not somewhat to blame. For if they 
had fully educated Emma in her legal rights 
and responsibilities, in the legal status of 
student boarders and of the college, it is 
difficult to picture her embarking so 


* Hoyt, et al., v. Trustees of State Normal School, 
44 P (2d)., 513 (1935). 

* Mary Pyeatte v. Board of Regents of University 
of Oklahoma, et al.—Fed. Sup.— (1951). 


heatedly on such a hasty and futile legis- 
lative quest. 

Before too long, colleges and universities 
will be scrambling to balance skyrocketing 
enrollments with increased dormitory con- 
struction. Realistically, population will 
doubtless outstrip accommodations for some 
time, thus guaranteeing continued reliance 
upon off-campus space. But when and if 
the balance is met, what then? Could not 
cases like Emma's conceivably occur again— 
unless, in the meantime, a thorough pre- 
ventive job has been responsibly and intelli- 
gently performed? 

Whatever the situation, so long as off- 
campus householders continue to provide 
commendable and needed services, so long 
as they occupy strategic positions in college 
housing programs, do not official residence 
personne! have a moral obligation, in terms 
of mutual protection, general student wel- 
fare, and college-community relations, to 
ensure the complete education of these 
people in all facets of their jobs—which 
surely must include a practical orientation 
to pertinent legal considerations? 

No law says they must, but... . 


The law is the last result of human wisdom acting upon human 
experience for the benefit of the public—Piozz1 
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You Might Like to Read... 


Do you FoLtow “The Importance of 
People” column in Educational Leadership, 
the journal of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development? The 
October column, for instance, is written 
engagingly around the topic “What's in a 
Number?” It stresses the importance of 
individuals and the characteristics which 
make them individuals; the importance of 
groupings of individuals; and the signifi- 
cance of relationships between groups and 
between the individual and the groups of 
which he is a member. 


In THE NovemMBer Educational Leadershi 
is a good series of articles dealing with vari- 
ous phases of the desegregation and dis- 
crimination problems in our schools, all 
of great significance to those working in the 
area of guidance. The concluding article is, 
by way of summarization, on “Mental 
Health Principles and School Practices.” It 
is an attempt to help schoolmen “to act in 
a definite but temperate way in the name of 
mental health.” The point is made that 
“There has been a tendency to think of 
‘mental health’ in the schools as ‘special 
services’ for individuals with acute needs 
or obvious problems rather than as the 
day-to-day silesleuaben of the total school 
program to the development of healthy per- 
sonalities—superintendent’s, principals’ and 
teachers’ included.” 


In THE NoveMBER Clearing House Glyn 
Morris, Guidance Director at Port Leyden, 
New York, describes “How Five Schools 
Made Plans Based on Pupil Needs.” This 
work was a part of the Cooperative Project 
in Educational Administration financed by 
the Kellogg Foundation. The procedure 
outlined is of interest to those school people 
who have been really convinced that the 
programs of their school should be adapted 
to the needs of the pupils. It was based on 
an administration of the junior- and senior- 
high school forms of the Mooney Problem 
Check List and on the conducting of a 
follow-up study of graduates by means of 
a questionnaire. Use of data gathered in- 
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CLARENCE W. FAILOR and EMERY J. WESLEY 


cluded a series of discussions in faculty 
meetings. This and other teacher activities 
elicited from a — the interesting ques- 
tion, “Why are all the teachers so inter- 
ested in our problems all of a sudden?” 


SOME OF THE implications of biochemistry 
for guidance may be seen in the review of 
Dr. Roger J]. Williams’ book Free and Equal 
in November Phi Delta Kappan. Williams 
is Distinguished Professor of Chemistry at 
the University of Texas. 

“Ignoring the facts of human variability, 
we have talked far too glibly about man, an 
abstraction that implies uniformity, and 
have understood, and sought to understand, 
far too little about men... It is an un- 
fortunate fact of more than passing signifi- 
cance that people in general—‘educated’ or 
not—are ignorant about the diversity of 
tastes. This causes them to be dogmatic 
and certain about the validity of their own. 
The observations apply not only to tastes 
in the narrower sense . . . but also to tastes 
in literature, music, art, etc.” 

Buttressed by copious data attesting great 
differing of individuals in inherited poten- 
tials, Williams gives five objections to pres- 
ent educational practices and follows them 
with nine suggestions for improvements. 
One of the most interesting recommenda- 
tions is that “Instead of resembling ‘educa- 
tional factories’ intent on turning out uni- 
form products; the schools should ‘look 
upon themselves as seats of learning where 
individuals may come for the development 
and enrichment of their minds.’ ” 

“It is not unusual to read of concern 
over individual differences in educational 
literature, but it is unusual for a scientist 
to be concerned with the relationships of 
this area with education. This is an ex- 
ceedingly hopeful sign.” 


THE RATHER ASTONISHING contention that 
we have too much guidance and counseling 
work in our schools is examined in October 
College and University under the title 
“Counseling and Over-Counseling.” Two 
chief arguments against present counseling 
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services are given. First, it is contended 
that by eliminating “their problems, blocks, 
and frustrations” counseling removes the 
stimuli toward overcoming hardships and 
thus preventing constructive and benefi- 
cial activity. Second, “students today re- 
ceive too much coddling and live an ivory 
tower existence which hinders adjustment 
later in life.” Under this objection it is 
maintained that in the counseling process 
the student is not allowed to make decisions 
or mistakes! 

The recommendation is made that re- 
search be conducted in the area of specific 
effects of extensive and intensive guidance 
“in the long run.” 


“TEACHING 1s Harp Work” writes Sarah 
Caldwell, former president of the NEA, in 
November Atlantic. Her article, in the 
form of an open letter to a young woman 
about to begin her teaching career. She 
discusses many of the satisfactions and prob- 
lems of education from the teacher's point 
of view and concludes: “The best part of 
teaching is the pupil personnel—boys and 
girls with a wide variety of abilities and 
needs. They all offer a great challenge and 
I love to teach them! I hope you will love 
teaching too—always.” 


“GUIDANCE FOR Topay’s CHILDREN,” the 
Thirty-Third Yearbook number of the Na- 
tional Elementary Principal (September) 
is worth note. Therein are 51 articles 
representing a wide range of theory, prac- 
tice, and quality of treatment. While 
symptomatic of the growing activity and 
interest at the elementary school level, it 
also demonstrates the existing confusion 
above which those in elementary education 
are attempting to rise. Contributions are 
predominantly by principals. Few teachers 
and counselors are represented. This re- 
viewer feels that the Yearbook would be 
much more valuable had it included more 
contributions of the nature of Ruth Strang’s 
“Guidance in the Elementary School,” 
Helen Heffernan’s “The Role of the 
Teacher in Guidance,” and Hilreth §S. 
Lambert's “Program of Guidance in Eight 


Elementary Schools.” The latter article by 
the Assistant Supervisor of Guidance and 
Placement of the Baltimore Schools is es- 
pecially recommended. 


In NovemsBer National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals devoted another 
entire issue of its Bulletin to the problems 
of guidance. There are articles on phases 
of college attendance, orientation, pupils’ 
inventories, career planning, the relation- 
ship of guidance to the curriculum, the Na- 
tional Honor Society, library work, public 
relations, and military guidance. 

Three of the articles of interest to anyone 
dealing with secondary school guidance are 
the three on “Solving High School Disci- 

line Problems,” “Classroom Control Prob- 
ems,” and “Discipline.” The first reports 
a study based on an attempt to secure the 
organized cooperation of the student body 
in an effort to decrease infractions against 
behavior. A precheck and a post- 
check of eighteen classifications of infrac- 
tions revealed a decrease of approximately 
a third in total cases. The second de- 
scribes the practice of sending pupils to 
the principal for disciplinary action. It 
is written by a principal and is based on 
experience in his twenty-two teacher school. 
he third describes five methods that are 
used in dealing with behavior problems— 
the preventive, the remedial, the vindictive, 
the retributive, and the deterrent. 


and these also: 


“Counselor Takes the Rap: Resistance, 
Adolescence, Parents,” in November Clear- 
ing House . . . “Are We Discriminating 
Against Intelligence?” in November Edu- 
cational Leadership . . . “Counseling Be- 
fore Military Service” and “College Days 
for What?” in October College and Uni- 
versity . . . “Obstacles Encountered in Or- 
ganizing Community Counseling and 
Placement Services for Youth,” in Novem- 
. “From These Seeds 
October Ohio 


ber School Review . . 
the Fundamentals,” in 
Schools. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


DEVELOPING MANAGEMENT ABILITY, by 
Earl G. Planty and J. Thomas Freeston. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1954. 447 pp. 


Tt SUB-TITLE, “Six Hundred Questions 
and Answers,” tells the story. The book 
is exactly that, with answers ranging from 
a couple of sentences to a page. Each 
answer is sufficient to itself but those in- 
cluded in a given chapter are arranged to 
give as much continuity as possible. 

After some introductory material there 
is a section on methods, such as conference 
or job rotation. The guided experience 
method apparently is original with the 
authors and is given in some detail. It 
involves deciding upon a man’s weaknesses, 
taking these one at a time and planning 
remedial experiences. For example, if a 
man’s difficulty is making snap judgments, 
the boss works with him in planning for 
a new building, and raises questions that 
show how the man did not think it through. 
This technique looks interesting although 
it would require considerable ingenuity in 
the individual case. One feature caught 
the reviewer's eye as rather novel. It is 
a conventional organization chart in which 
each person appearing on the chart is color 
coded. For instance, green is outstanding, 
blue above average. Each man is marked 
in two ways—for present performance and 
for potential. Such a chart would be useful 
in planning replacements. 

Part 3 turns from methods to types, such 
as executives or supervisors. However, it 
goes beyond management personnel and 
involves orienting workers and even tech- 
nical and research personnel. There is a 
commendable emphasis on general educa- 
tion for employees which should make for 
better adjustment and morale generally. 
The authors recommend starting an execu- 
tive development program “where you can” 
and suggest that some programs start pretty 
well down the line. The reviewer knows 
of some recent work which suggests that it 
should start somewhere up the line be- 
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cause if the first line supervisor, for example, 
gets pretty well briefed on the human rela- 
tions approach and comes back to a “cli- 
mate” in which his superiors are differently 
oriented then he slips into their point of 
view rather than the human relation as- 
pect which he has just acquired. In the 
specific discussion of human relations train- 
ing in this section the authors spend more 
time on getting the program across than on 
the actual content. 

Section 4 is strictly the business organiza- 
tion aspect—how to initiate, organize, and 
carry » sot programs of executive de- 
velopment. The last section deals with 
evaluation including such data as attend- 
ance, opinion tests, attitudes scales, and 
dollars and cents. 

As to the mechanics of the book, the 
question and answer aspect carried through 
consistently is a novel feature. The an- 
swers often involve quotations from au- 
thorities and there are numerous references. 
This technique, of course, is often recom- 
mended in academic circles. It is some- 
what awkward in the present case but the 
authors do surprisingly well in providing 
continuity. However, to read the book 
straight through is pretty dry. Other me- 
chanical features are parallel columns list- 
ing pros and cons for some particular tech- 
nique. There are ample sub-headings and 
a good index. Some training programs are 
listed in considerable detail, such as first 
day, second day. While one might not 
wish to adopt these literally they would 
certainly furnish some ideas. 

The authors give clean-cut and rather 
arbitrary answers and, at least, do not 
hedge. Some executives may disagree on 
certain points although the reviewer found 
no statement to which he would take vig- 
orous exception. Maybe some of the an- 
swers will not work in another plant and 
the methods may seem a little too easy as 
described. The authors presumably are 
operating in a place where a good training 
program is pretty well established. 

The authors have caught on to the re- 
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cent things in this field, such as group dy- 
namics and role playing. It is quite pos- 
sible that still other devel ments will come 
so fast that the book will soon be out of 
date. 

The authors have evidently been around 

uite a bit and likewise kicked around. 

hey are especially sensitive to the fact 
that management people may resist this 
sort of thing. In various contexts they 
talk about how to sell the program to higher 
level management. 

It is doubtful if readers of this journal 
will find it profitable to read the book 
straight through. Most readers probably 
will either use the index for topics in 
which they are interested anyway or will 
skim through, read the bold-face questions 
and then stop for the answers that interest 
them. The book is certainly comprehensive 
and will turn up a lot of ideas for anyone 
concerned with the development of manage- 
ment ability—Harotp E. Burtt, Ohio 
State University. 


Tue SocioLocy oF WoRK, by Theodore 
Caplow. is: University of 


Minnesota Press, 1954. $5.00. 


Cartow has presented a keen and 
thoroughgoing analysis of “those so- 
cial roles which arise from the classification 
of men by the work they do.” Considera- 
tion of problems set in motion by division 
of labor and the occupational distribution 
of the population is not a new thing. Such 
analyses have gone on since the eighteenth 
century in a number of subject matter 
fields. 

This treatise goes much farther in that 
it explores Durkheims thesis that “while 
early societies are held together by custom, 
similarity, and the authority of the elders, 
the complex society is maintained by the 
mutual dependence of highly specialized 
and differentiated occupational groups.” 

Thus the sociology of work is seen as 
different from industrial sociology in that 
it is more far-reaching, might in fact be 
termed occupational sociology. Using work 
as his laboratory, the author examines 
twelve main problems with reference to 
the social structures, processes, and social 
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outcomes which are to be found in and be- 
tween each area of interest and investi- 
gation. These include the assignment of 
work and the measurement of occupational 
status, social and other mobilities, occupa- 
tional institutions and ideologies, the soci- 
ology of the labor market, the labor union 
as an occupational association, the pattern- 
ing of individual careers, occupation of 
women, the effects of occupation on the 
family and a prognosis of improvement in 
working conditions. 

One of the book's further admirable con- 
tributions is it's synthesis of existing studies 
and research projects into a carefully de- 
lineated frame of reference.—FLORENCE 
GREENHOE Rossins, Department of Soci- 
ology, The Ohio State University. 


<> 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS OF AMERICAN 
Mepicat Couieces, 1955. The Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, 185 
North Washington Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. Fifth edition, 195 pages. $2.00, 
special price for quantity orders. 


his admission booklet . . . gives prospec- 
tive students and the American public 


accurate and official information concern- 
ing the medical schools. This quotation 
from the preface indicates the purpose of 
this booklet. 

The 15 pages of the first chapter contain 
a discussion on medical education in gen- 
eral. The information given concerning 
the qualifications of medical students, the 
occupations of the fathers of the students, 
the kinds of courses required for entrance, 
and the distribution of student enrollment 
according to states, refutes many unfounded 
beliefs about admission into medical 
schools. 

Chapter II is devoted to a discussion of 
admission requirements in general and to 
other related information about medical 
schools. 

In the third chapter the various medical 
schools are first listed by states. Then 
follows a two-page description of each of 
the eighty-three medical schools. This de- 
scription opens with a brief history and 
general information about the school. The 
amount and kind of college work for en- 
trance is next described, followed by a 
paragraph devoted to application and 
selection procedures. The second page of 
each description contains a chart showing 
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estimated student expense, enrollment fig- 
ures, number of applicants for the fresh- 
man class, and much other information of 
interest to the prospective medical student. 
Each description closes with a paragraph or 
two describing financial aid available to 
students of medicine at that particular 
school. 

This booklet contains the kind of in- 
formation invaluable to vocational coun- 
selors and indispensable to a student seek- 
ing medicine as a career.—Ericn Hopka, 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry and Coun- 
selor, St. John’s College, Winfreld, Kansas. 


GuipaNnce THROUGH DRAMA, by M. Jerry 
Weiss. New York: Whiteside, Inc. and 
William Morrow and Company. 1954. 
334 pp. $3.95. 


{= BOOK consists of six plays designed to 
rovoke thought and discussion on 
major adolescent problems. The author 
uses the dramatic form of presentation to 
provide a more effective means of evoking 
realistic thinking than a mere statement of 
a problem, a description of a situation, or 
the reading of a case study. The problems 
included in this series of plays are of inter- 


est to young people and parents: “Parents 


Are People’—mutual responsibilities of 
parents and children; “The Actor’—voca- 
tional planning as related to socio-economic 
factors; “Greetings From . . .”—effects of 
the draft and military tensions on youth 
and the family; “Debby’s Dilemma”—over- 
protection and its effects on a girl who goes 
away to college; “Money Talks’—some 
prevalent school drop-out factors; “Her Big 
Crush”—issues of dating and going steady. 

In the foreword, Professor Ruth Strang 
points out that to be of most value, the 
plays must be followed by skillfully led dis- 
cussions, stimulated by the unsolved prob- 
lems which they present. The final part 
of the book contains some general sugges- 
tions for the discussion leader and a listing 
of some of the most popular discussion 
topics for the three major groups interested 
in using these plays—parent groups, school 
personnel, and students. 

As an instrument of group guidance, 
these plays will be found useful. Drama 
has always been a powerful medium for 
presenting the problems of man and so- 
ciety. Furthermore, these plays can be pre- 
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Human Relations Training 
Two Sessions 


June 19-July 8 and July 17-Aug. 5 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine 


For those who work with groups 


Training purposes are to develop sensitivi- 
ties, self-insights, understandings, and skills 
necessary for group operation. Training 
human-relations trainers—a special pro- 
gram for a limited number to attend both 
sessions—will include development of diag- 
nostic planning and action skills necessary 
for training others. 
For further information write: 


NTLGD 
1201—16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


sented and discussed in a single class period, 
they require practically no stage properties 
or costumes, and they can be used effectively 
as dramatic readings. Perhaps one of the 
best uses of the ag for purposes of group 
guidance will to invite creativeness. 
They may serve as a for dis- 
cussion on the a of the producing cast 
in improving the scripts and in making 
them more realistic. Some groups may 
wish to shorten the scripts, to add more 
substance in the way of more arguments 
for and against the proposed suggestions, 
to change some of the ideas, or to change 
the ending. The discussions on the part 
of the cast become meaningful because they 
have an immediate purpose and they form 
the basis for later discussions of the 
audience. 

The plays are protected by copyright. 
Individual plays in packaged sets are avail- 
able on special order. The price of each 
set of any play includes the performance 
fee for one amateur performance given on 
a non-profit basis; the play requiring ten 
scripts costs $7.50.—GrRTRUDE FORRESTER, 
Head Counselor, West Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


McKnight Publications... 


SELECTING AN 
OCCUPATION 


By C. A. Prosser & C. S. 
Sifferd. An outstanding 
book that discusses major 
types or work and specific 
occupations within those 
major areas. Outlines 
methods of selecting an oc- 
cupation. 246 pages, cloth 
bound. $2.50 


UNDERSTANDING QURSELVES 


By Helen Shacter. A valuable book 
written for young people to help them 
understand themselves. It gives the funda- 
mental principles of nal and group 
relations and of mental health. $.70 


HOW TO EVALUATE STUDENTS 


By Dr. Henrietta Fleck. Especially 
written to assist home economics teachers 
evaluate students. Teachers in other fields 
will find it to contain many helps. $1. 


MCKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Dept. 271, Market & Center Sts. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Tue JeaLous by Edward Podol- 
sky. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954, 147 pp. $3.75. 


De mary envy, and anxiety are symptoms 


that a child feels he is rejected and 
that he does not belong. This book is 
written to show the various ways in which 
a great variety of physical, emotional, so- 
cial and economic conditions produce feel- 
ings of jealousy—and to show what can be 
done to help “parents, teachers and other 
adults” see ways of resolving these feelings. 

Nerve disorders, sibling rivalry, obesity, 
divorce, illegitimacy, and speech disorders 
are a sprinkling of the twenty-one specific 
causes of jealousy which are treated by 
Podolsky. Each of the twenty-one etiologi- 
cal factors is discussed in a separate brief 
chapter of from three to six pages. 

The author writes with simplicity and 
understanding and with his lay audience in 
mind. He stresses familiar thema of con- 
temporary guidance—the significance of 
boundaried discipline, the pervasiveness of 
psychosomatic involvement, the importance 
of individual differences, the need for love 
and affection, the advantages of matching 


training of the maturational level of the 
child, and the dangers of expecting adult 
behavior before the child is ready for it. 

The professional reader may find the 
brevity and the resultant oversimplification 
somewhat disconcerting. The lay parent 
may find the book readable and _ brief 
enough to read without spending undue 
time in further neglect of the unwanted 
child. Both will find a refreshing treat- 
ment of the etiological complexities under- 
lying jealousy. 

The contemporary professional person 
in personnel may find some statements 
which are not congenial to his thinking. 
It may jar some readers to see a saltatory 
theory of growth (e.g., “Life, from the very 
beginning, is neatly sectioned into various 
stages. ..'), or a nativistic view of emotion 
(e.g., “Jealousy is of instinctual origin.”), 
or to see that “personality depends upon 
two fundamental drives. The one is for 
self-expression and the other for conform- 
ance...” These controversial views do not 
interfere with the readability of the volume. 

In each chapter the author gives a num- 
ber of helpful and specific suggestions to 

arents and other adults who are dealing 
with childhood jealousy. The author is at 
his best when he is giving concrete sugges- 
tions to the parent. However, one might 
wish that Podolsky had had space to elabo- 
rate on some of his suggestions. The 
mother who is told to teach the child to 
acquire a sense of humor, to develop a 
sense of self-detachment, to “be his own 
good self” or to not “minimize his own just 
demands simply to avoid conflict and un- 
pleasantness” may feel a sense of frustration 
in wondering vaguely how she might ac- 
complish these aims. While the author is 
aware of the limitations of verbal appeal 
(“Children understand action better than 
they do words and discussion”), he often 
fails to suggest other and more adequate 
training methods. One cannot help think- 
ing, for instance, how suitable to the re- 
training of the jealous child would be such 
experience-centered training devices as role 
playing and psychodrama. 

Although brevity forces some shortcom- 
ings, The Jealous Child is a practical and 
sensible book that should be very helpful 
to a wide range of parents and teachers.— 
J. R. Giss, Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 
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CONVENTION—1955 


April 3-7 Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Convention Theme: 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL WORK IN A 
DYNAMIC SOCIETY 


Divisions: 
American College Personnel Association 
National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education 
American Schoo! Counselor Association 


Member Organizations: 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
Altrusa International 
Western Personnel Institute 


Registration begins on Sunday, April 3, 1955, at 3:00 P.M. 


Group Seminars on Sunday Evening: 
City Directors of Guidance 
College Student Personnel Administrators 
Counseling Agency Administrators 
Professors of Guidance and Counselor Trainers 
Elementary School Counselors 


Keynote Speaker: Gardner Murphy, Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas 


General Sessions on: 
Student Personnel Services 
Guidance Services in the Elementary Schools 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Counseling Program 
How Men Acquire Skill—in School, Armed Services and Industry 
Recent Research and New Program Developments in Guidance 
Occupational Information for Local Community Use 
Administration of Large Guidance Programs 
Needed Research in Teacher Education 
Admission and Retention Practices in Teacher Education 
Orientation Courses in Teacher Education 
Teacher Education for the Exceptional Child 
Problems of Student Organizations in High School and College 
Working with Teachers and Working with Parents 
Skills for “‘Short Contact’’ Counseling 


Workshops Audio-Visual Presentations Placement Service 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
1534 “O” Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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give a friend this page—help him join APGA 
YOU ARE ELIGIBLE 


for ACP A—American College Personnel Association— 

Division 1 
IF YOU spend at least half your time in some kind of student personnel work, 
teaching, administration or research in a college, or do personnel work in in- 
dustry, government, or a public ncy, and have at least a master’s degree in 
an appropriate field of study. Graduate students may become associate members. 


for NAGSCT—National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers 
Division 2 I 
F YOU are an administrator or supervisor of guidance, working on a state or 
national level, a counselor trainer in an educational institution (university or 
college) preparing counselors, or if you have been a guidance supervisor or 
counselor trainer and are now engaged in professional guidance service work. 


for NVGA—National Vocational Guidance Association— 
Division 3 I 

F YOU are interested in the , ge and guidance movement. There are 
special requirements for NVGA_ general membership. PROFESSIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP requires 30 hours’ professional graduate study (*/; in guidance 
or related areas); 4 years pee (*/: in guidance or personnel); 2 endorse- 
ments by professional mem 


for SPATE—Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education— 
Division 4 

I F YOU do student personnel work or are engaged in activities which contribute 
significantly to such services in a teacher-education institution. 


for ASCA—American School Counselor Association— 


Division 5 


2 Ir YOU have released time for performing guidance duties in a school below 
the college level and have completed eight semester hours in the areas of mental 
hygiene, guidance services, testing, and methods and techniques of counseling. 


APGA dues from July 1, 195- to June 30 195- are $7.00 and include dues for one Division. Dues 
for additional Division memberships are $1.00 each. 


0. I am applying for membership in APGA and the eed checked as follows: 

PA , NAGSCT , NVGA ASCA 
Check total amount for APGA and: ivs. , 4 Divs. $10.... 
5 Divs. $11..... (Check one) a enclose payment. oO ‘Please bill me. 


Current paid members please use this space. 

[) I belong to APGA and at least one Division — = ty lying additional Division membership(s) 
at $1.00 each, checked as follows: ACPA.... + GA...., SPATE...., ASCA 
Check total amount for additional Division(s): 1 Die $1. 2 og $2...., 3 Divs. $3. 

(Check one) ILenclose payment. Please bill me. 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE 


Mail to American Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc. 
1534 **O” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Notional Association of Guidance Super- 


visors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for Teacher 
Education, and the American School Counselors Association) 


OFFICERS 
Corai, Supervisor, Division 


P. 
Treasurer: Dooun, Profesor of Edscational Pa 
Becutive Secrtery: Fuanx 1534 Street, N. W., 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Gorvow V. Anpgnsom, Assistant Director, Testing and Guidance Bureau, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, Presi- 


dent, ACPA 
Cusysoap P . Fromuiicn, Associate Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley, California, President, 


NVGA 
T. , Department of Pupil Personnel, Milwaukee Public Schools, 


NAGSCT 
5 aS , Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
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dents, Univ, Provo, Utah 
Jeans Commissson om Guidance and Personnel Service: 
C. C.:Dunsmoor, 45 North Sereet, Katonah, New York 
Awards: Robcrt H. Shaffer, Assistant Dean of Seu- 
, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Membership: Paul Cambreleng, College of Engi- 
neering, 367 High Sereet, Newark 2, New Jersey 


ogy, University of Minnesota, Minneapo! Minnesot: 
Washiagtoa 5, D. C. 
Epwaap Lanor, Director, Division of Counseling Service, Newton, Massachusetts, Public Schools, Represcatative, 
sentative, 
Hanzoxp B. Papuvexr, Director of Research, Service, The Ohio State , Columbus 
Occupational Opportunities University 
Instruction, Des Moines, lowa, President, 
dent, APGA 
Activities: Willard W. Blacsser, Dean of Seudents, Uni- Nominations and Elections: 
APGA Branches: Mary Corré, 608 E. MacMillan Street, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Placement: tries Bishop, Director of Placement, ke 
, Pa. 
Conmanioy of Olive Banister, Voca- of Educational Paychology, University of Texas, Aus- 
ticnal Gui Bureau, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland : 
15, Ohio rooming, Licensing. William 
Harold Sponberg, Executive Director, Na- "Conte, Professor of Univeriy of Kansas, 
tional 4-H Club Foundation, Silver Spring, Maryland Lawrence, 
Comvention Coordmator: C. E. Deakins, Dean of Seudents, State Uni. 
Chi * versity, Columbus 10, Ohio 
May D. Basse, of Gaid- 
ance and Placement, Providence Schools, Prov- 
City Relations with the Federal Government: Mitchell Dreese, | 
Divi- Desa, Collegs of General Studies, George Washingson 
sion of Training, Office ocat tation, University, Washington, D. C. ‘ 
Washington 25, D.C. Research Awards: Milton Schwebel, 29 Liggett Rd., Val- 
Services, Nebraska Schools Nebraska City, 
Yearbook: (1) Clifford P. Froehlich, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of California, Berkeley 4, ; 
California. (2) Flashing 6 Pierson, Dean of Students, 
Queens College, 67, New York 
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